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Dravidian Kingdoms 

BY 

DEW AN BAHADUR T. DESIK ACHARIA R AVL., B.A., B.L., M.R.a.S. 


[Supplement to the paper in the 8th number of the Series.] 


F or the history of the Pandyan kingdom after the age 
of Kun Pan^ya we have the more reliable, if perhaps 
meagre, information furnished by the inscriptions 
brought to light periodically by the Government Epigraphist. 
The Sanskrit portion of the Velvikudi grant of N‘e<lun 3 adai- 
yan refers to the Pandyan dynasty with its family priest 
Agastya, and the continuance of the Pandyan dynasty after 
the deluge, reference to which has been made in the 8th number 
of this Journal- Engraving “two-fish” (the Pandyan Crest) 
on Mount Meru, sharing with Indra one half of his throne 
and garland, the conquest of daityds in war and the churning 
of the milk ocean are some of the mythical exploits attributed 
to the illustrious ancestors of the King who issued the grant, 
achievements which are recounted in inscriptions of a later ^ 
date in much the same language. 

The earliest King to whom the descent is traced by the 
composer of the inscription is Maravarman, who performed 
the Tuldhhdra Ceremony and distributed according to pres- 
cribed rules a heap of gold. His son was Ranadhu*a. His son 
Maravarman Rajasimha defeated in battle the King Pallava- 
malla and performed the Hdmagarbha and Tuldhhdra cere- ' 
monies and married the daughter of the Maiava King by 
whom he had a son named Jatila, who is also called Parantaka. 

The Tamil portions of the Velvikudi grant refers to the 
subversion of the Pandyan rule under the King PalySga-Mudu 
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Kiujiumi-Peruvaliidi by the Kalabhra occupation of theMadiira 
country and the over throw at a later time of the Kalabhra 
power by the Pandyan King Kaduukon ” who removed 
the right which other kings had over the Goddess of Earth 
and established his own exclusive right over her.” His son 
was Adhiraja Maravarman Avani Sulamapi who “ made the 
Earth his exclusive possession and wedded the Goddess of 
Prosperity.” He was succeeded by his son Cheliyan Sendan 
“w’ho became famous by his heroism.” Cheliyan Sendan’s son 
was Arikesarin Asamasaman Maravarman who overcoming 
“the ocean like army of Vilveli” at the battle of Nelveli 
and the armies of the King Kerala, became the “un- 
disputed lord of the Earth.” His son was Kochadaiyan. 
the Tennan, Yanavan, Sembiyan, Cholan, the King of Kings, 
the sweet Karnataka, Kongarkoman. He destroyed at Ma- 
ruduran “ocean like army” and in the great city of Mangala- 
puram, overcame and destroyed the* Maharatha. This power- 
ful King was succeeded by his son Ter-maran who fought 
the battles of Neduvayal, Kuruma^ai, Mannikunohi, Tiru- 
mangai, Puvalqr, Kodiimbalur, Kulumbur and Periyalar. 
He vanquished the Pallavas in one of the engagememts 
and crossing the Kaveri subdued the Malai Kongam and 
worshipped the God Pasupati at P^ndikkodumudi and con- 
tracted an alliance with the Ganga King. To him are also 
attributed the renewal of the walls of Kudal (Madura), Vafiji 
(in the Cochin State) and Koli (IJraiyur near Trichinopoiy), 
This great King who seems to have conquered practically the 
whole of the Dravida Country and established himself as 
the supreme ruler of South India, was succeeded by his son 
Tennan,. Yanavan, Hedunjadayan, who adopted his father’s 
policy of extending his domnions in many directions. He 
conquered the Kadavas in battle at Peiiuagadam on the 
southern bank of the Kaveri, and the Ayavel and the 
Kurumbas at the battle of Hattukurumbu. Among his many 
titles was his surname, “ Paraintaka.” 

As usual there is considerable difference between the 
Tamil and Sanskrit portions of the Velvikudi grant thus 
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presenting the familiar difficulty experienced in collating 
the material furnished by South Indian inscriptions and 
weaving a connected history therefrom. But there can be no 
doubt that the traditional account given in the Tamil portion 
of the grant has a sound historical basis. The name of tbe 
pious King Palyaga-Mudu Kudumi-Peruvaludi is referred to 
in Ancient Tamil Literature as a victorious King who fought 
many bloody battles.* Of particular interest too is the 


* [The Paixiiya King, Palyagasalai-Mudukndnmi-Pemvaludi, ig one of 
the ancient kings of the dynasty. In Purananuru, a collection of 400 lyrics, 
we find no less than five verses in his honour sung by three poets. Accor- 
ding to these lyrics, Pandyan Kudumi was a great warrior and righteous 
monarch. His fame and terror spread over the oceans; he expelled his 
enemies from the land and extended his territory; he performed many 
sacrifices and his charity was boundless ; he was never conceited in spite of 
his great victories and the spoils of his wars were freely distributed to 
the poor; he was a liberal patron of letters and a pious devottee of Civa. 
Though the age of this great monarch cannot, at present, be ascertained 
with the meagre information we possess, it may be assigned to a period 
anteiior to the Christian era. Reference is made in the Madurai- Kanji 
(see line 759), as an ancestor of Pandyan Neduncheliyan, the conqueror in 
the great battle of Talayalanganam and the hero of Mangudi Marudanar’s 
Madurai-Kanji above refered to and Nakirar’s Nedunal-Vadai, the tvro 
among the “Ten Tamil Idylls.” The date of Neduncheliyan is fixed as the 
second century A. D., by Mr. S. Krishnaawami Aiyangar, M.A., M'.R.A.S., 
(Bangalore), in his learned essay “The Augustian Age of Tamil Literature,” 
{vide Tamilian Antiquary No. 5.”) In the Purananuru the contemporary 
poets address Feruvaludi “Kudumi” or “Kudumi Koman” (Koman=Lord)’: 
bu in the Madurai-Kanji, Mangudi Marudanar mentions his name with a 
prefix Muihu, “ancient.” This shows that there was a fair distance between 
the age of Neduncheliyan and his predecessor “ Muthu ”-Kudumi. 

We learn from the Yelvi-Kudi Grant that this ancient king, “ Para- 
meswara Palyaga Mudu Kudumi” had originally granted the village to one 
Korkai-Kilan and the possession of the village was enjoyed by the donee 
“for a long time.” Subsequently, perhaps, in the reign of Kadungon or his 
predecessor, the Kalabrahs invaded the country and ousted the Adhiraja 
(—the paramount king.) Thereupon, the Pan dyadhi raja, Kadungon, expelled 
the Kalabhras from the country and established his right in the kingdom. 
But it would appear, from the Grant, that the village of Velvikudi, which 
was lost during the invasion of the Kalabhras, was not restored to the 
de.sccndants of tbe original donee, until the reign of Nedunjadaiyan, the 
seventh in the line from Kadungon; when one of the descendants of the 
donee by name Maran-Kari, so successfully pleaded his right to the village 
before the king, that rue latter became convinced of Maran-Kari’s title to the 
village and declared that the “land within four specified boundaries” was 
granted to him as it has been given by his ancestor. 

From the above facts we can infer that the subversion of the Pandiyan 
rule by the Kalabharajs should have happened under the reign of Kadungon or 
his immediate predecessor and not at so early a date as that of the ancient , 
Kudumi. At any rate, tbe Kalabhra interregnum should have taken place pos- 
terior to the reign of Nedun-cheliiyan alreadv mentioned who was a powerful 
sovereign in his days and a terror to his enemies /ar and near. And we note 
here that the Velvikudi grant does not explicitly say when or in whose reign 
the suWersion of the Pandiyan rule by the Kalabhras took place. Md itor T.A.\ 
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occupation of the Pandiyaii Country by the Kalabhras a 
warlike race probably of the Canarese Country which seems 
I to have engaged the attention from time to time of the Cha- 
lukya Kings Vikramaditya I, Yinayaditya, Yikramaditya II 
and of the Pallavas of Conjiveram. References are not 
wanting in Tamil Literature to the temperorary occupation 
of Madura by a King of Karnata which probably relate to 
the Kalabbra occupation recounted in the Yelviku^i grant. 

The donor of the village mentioned in the grant under 
reference probably ruled in the end of the 8th Century and 
if this guess is right we have a tentative history of the 
Papdyas in the 7th and 8th centuries A.D, 

Two copper plate inscriptions from Sinnamaniir in the 
Periyakulam Taluka of the Madui’a District throw a flood of 
light on the Pandiyan history in the 9th and 10th centuries 
A.D. Recounting the exploits of Pandyan kings in the 
characteristic style of the Indian panegerist, they furnish too 
indications as to events which cannot be altogether beyond 
the pale of history. A Sundra Pa-ndya versed in all the Sastras 
is refrred to as an illustrious ancestor of the line. The allu- 
sion is possibly to Kun Paiidya about whose exact place in 
history there has been all the interesting speculation already 
adverted to (in the 8th number of this J ournal). The geneology 
of the line is given commencing from Arikesarin and ending 
with Rajasimha II and two Yaraguna Pandyas are mentioned 
to whom are assigned tbe 4th and 6th places in the list. 
The father of Rajasimha II was Parantaka alias Yira 
Karayana who married Yanavan Mahadevi, Again as in the 
Yelvikui^i grant we encounter the disconcerting discrepancy 
between the Sanskrit and Tamil portions of the inscriptions 
on these plates, though the discrepancy is not altogether 
irreconcilable. The achievements attributed to the Pfii dyan 
Kings in these epigraphs relate to the acknowledged interest 
which they evinced in the encouragement of Tamil Literature 
of which they were no doubt great patrons. The establish- 
ment of the Madura College of Poets and the translation of 
the Mahabarata in Tamil, referred to in the Sinnamanur 
plates must have taken place in the palmy days of the 
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Pantjyan rule when they were Puliyas and Panchavars 
entitled to use alike the fish, the tiger and bow' crests as their 
hirudus. Varaguna Raja’s son delighted in the name of 
Paraohakrakolakalan which title bears a family resemblance 
to the legend Samarakolakalan found on coins from the 
Madura Country attributed to a later age. The events thus 
recorded were probably those handed down by tradition from 
the time of the great Kun Pandya, to whom the reigning 
prince claimed his ancestry. 

It is not possible in the present state of South Indian 
Chronology to assign the exact period during which flourished 
each of the kings whose names are given in these plates. All 
that can be done is to arrive at an approximation, and no 
more, as to the age in which they reigned. If the line of 
kings referred to in the Sinnamanur grant was of the same 
family as that of the line referred to in the Yelvikudi grant 
we have from these inscriptions a geneological table of the 
kings who ruled over the Madura Country from the 7th to 
the 10th centuries. 

Most probably the kings whose exploits are narrated in 
the Sinnamanur plates flourshed in the 9th and 10th centuries 
of Christian Era. The Maranjadaiyan Yaraguna of the 
Trichinopoly Cave was probably a different person from the 
Yaraguna. Maharaja of the Ambasamudram inscription and 
the Yaraguna who, as already noticed, defeated the Sripuram- 
biya. The fact that more than one king bore the same name 
enhances the difficulty in arriving at anythjng like certainty 
in matters Chronological where South Indian sovereigns are 
concerned. Maranjadaiyan and Yaraguna are quite as fre- 
quent as Sundara Pandya. Kings with the surname “ Mutta- 
rayan” of probably the same period as that under review, have 
inscriptions in Tanjore and if they were not a branch of the 
main line, the construction of an accurate geneological table 
is pretty nigh impossible till further research throws^more 
light on the matter. 

For about two centuries more the Pandyas were not 
independant but were neverthless giving trouble to their 
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Chola overlords. Nor do we know much about them even in 
their subordinate position as Chola feudatories. 

With the commencement of the 12th Century, Paiidyan 
History again attracts attention. The Cholas seem to have 
lost their hold by that time on the Pandyan Country as 
evidenced by the wars of the Pandyan succession and the 
invasion of India by the Singhalese Kings and reprisals by 
the Pandyan King on Ceylon. This portion of the Pandyan 
history has been dealt with in the 8th number of this Journal. 

Side by side with the scions of the Pandyan race ruling 
in Madura, we find in the southern portion of the Pandya 
Country Chola viceroys ruling with the title of Chola Pilndyas. 
During the time of Raja Raja Chola the Pandyan territory 
became, subordinate to the Chola power and during the time 
of Rajendra Chola, who extended his territory in every direc- 
tion it w-as probably found necessary to depute one of his 
sons to rule as a Viceroy with the title of Chola Pandya Deva. 

The Chola King Rajadhi Raja (A.D. 1018 — 1053) conquered 
Vira Pandya and drove the ancient Mullaiyur Sundra Pandya*' 
of “ endless great fame ” and put the five Pandyas to flight 
and limiting the boundary of the Paiujyan Country placed 
garrisons in strategically important places of the newly 
acquired territory. 

The Chola King Parakesari Varman Rajendra Deva 
(1052 — 1064) conferred on his younger brother Mummudi 
Cholan the title of Chola Pandya. Vira Rajendra I (1062 — 1070) 
was pleased to grant the Pandiinan4^l9.m “ whose crown of 
jewels is exalted in the world*’ to his “Royal son” Gangai 
Konda Solan, along with the title of Chola Paiujya “ the 
leader of the army of very tall Eleifiiants.” 

A provisional list of the later Pandyas of this line from 
A.D. 1365 to 1615 has. been prepared by the Government Epi- 
graphist which, together with the tentative list of the Pandyan 
Kings between the 7th and 10th centuries is given in the sub- 
joined appendix. 
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APPENDIX. 

Tentative Paiidyan G-eneology (G. O, No. 574, Public 
dated, 17th July, 1908) based on the Velvikudi grant and the 
Sinnamaiiur Plates. 

Pandyadhiraja Parameswara Palsalai-Mudukudumi-Peruvahidi. 
Kalabhra Interregnum. 

I 

1. Kadungon Pandyadhiraja. 

i 

2. Adhiraja Maravarrnan Avanisulamani. 

I 

3. Seliyan Sendan. 

I 

4. Maravarrnan Arikesariii Asamasaman ; 
defeated the army of Velveli at Nelveli. 

1 

5. Kochchadaiyan Ranadhira; fought the battle of Marudur; defeated the 

Maharatha in the City of Mangalapuram. 

i 

6. Arikesarin Parankusa Maravarrnan Ter-Maran; defeated the Pallava at 
Kulumbur; conquered the Pallavas at Sankaramangai ; Rajasimha I 
defeated Pallavamalla; renewed the walls of Kudal, Vanji and Koli. 

7 Jatila Nedunjadayan Parantaka; defeated the Kadava at Pennagadam; 
(donor of the Velvikudi grantl A.D. 769 — 70. 

8. Rajasimha II. 

1 

9, Varaguna-Maharaja ; Jayantavarman (?) 

10, Srimara Srivalhibha Ekavira Parakramakolahala; conquered Maya- 
Pandya, Kerala, Simhai a, Pallava andVallabha; Pallavabhanjana. 

11. Varagunavarman; ascended 12. Parantaka iranarayana 

the throne A. D. 862 — 863. Sadaiyan ; fought at Kharagiri 

and destroyed Pennagadam ; 
married Vanavan Mahadevi, 
Jatila Nedunjadaijan (donor 
of the Madras Museum and smaller 
Sinnnianur plates V) 

13. Rajasimha (III) Mandara 
Gaurava Abhimana Meru. 
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Provisional list of the later P^^,ndyan Kings of Tinnevelly 
prepared by the Government Epigrapliist and embodied in 
G. O. dated, 28th July, 1910, No, 665 Public. 


Name. 


Relationship if any 
Initial Date. |to the predecessor 
or predecessors. 


1 Parakrama-Pandya Deva 

A. 

D. 1365 

2 Parakrama Paiiuiya 


1384 

3 Jatavarman Kulasekhara 


139J 

4 Arikesari Parakrama-Pandya 


142! 

5 Maravarmau Vira Pandya .. 


6 Alagan Perumal Kulasekhara 

>» 

1430 Younger 

brother of No. 4 

7 Vira Pandya 

>? 

1437 

8 Do. 


147 

9 Parakrama-Pandya Kula- 

sekhara Deva 


14791 

10 Parakrama Pandya 

>» 

1516 

11 Jatila Varman Srivallabha or 

Abhirama-Parakrama and 


1533 

12 Mara varman Sundra-Pandya 

13 Kulasekhara or Perumal 

Parakrama and 


1543 Son of 11 

14 Vikrama Pandya 

15 Konerinmaikondan Kula- 

sSkhara Dharmaperumal 


1550 do. 

16 Srivallabha Ativiraraman 

»» 

1562 Son of 15 

17 Kulasekhara Parakrama Ala- 

* 


gan Ohokkan 


1572 

18 Abirama Varatungarama andi 

19 Vira Pandya 

»> 

J.3O0 

20 Sivala-Mar'^n 


1615 



LIST OF PANDYAN COINS 


1 A. E. Obverse: — Two fish in a perpendicular position, in 

bold relief. 

Reverse : — Legend in old Tamil characters 

(i 'fair fir Q*n&rs : Sri Avanipa Sokaran 
Kolaka. 

2 A. E. Obverse: — Single fish in a perpendicular position 

between a sceptre and a lamp with the 
state-umbrella above. 

Revey'se : — Tamil legend: Avani- 

pendiran. 

3 A. E. Obverse : — Two fish crossed, with a sceptre in the 

angle on the right, a chank — the conch- 
shell — in that on the left and the 
crescent in the angle at the top and 
the Tamil syllable Su. in the angle 
below. 

Reverse: — Tamil legend: a}^is(^Lhj^Qu(^wrrek : 

Kacchi-Valangumperumal. Above the 
legend is the ‘crescent.’ All these are 
encircled by a ring of dots. 

4 A. E. Obverse : — Same as No. 3 but with a trisulaw (three 

forked spear) instead of the Tamil 
syllable “ Su.” 

Reverse : — Same as No. 3. 

5 A. E. Obverse : — Same as No. 3 but a dot within a lined 

circle takes the place of the syllable 
“ Su.” 

Reverse : — Same as No. 3. 
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6 A. E. Obverse .—-Same as No. 3 but a dagger appears in 

the left-angle and a cfnink (conch- 
shell) in the angle below. 

Reverse : — Same as No. 3. 

7 A. E. Obverse: — Same as No. 3 but a dot takes the place 

of the conch shell. 

Reverse : — Under a state-umberlia flanked by chd- 
maras and separated from these Em- 
blems by a straight horizontal row of 
dots is the Tamil legend 
eS .,.un : Kaniya...na.,.vi...pa, 

8 A. E. Obverse : — Two fish separated by a sceptre with 

the crescent above them. The space 
between the margin and the fish is 
ornamented with a floral device. 
Reverse : — Under a state umbrella flanked by chd^ 
nxii^as is the Tamil legend 
irrfm&sr Kodaiidaramaii. 

9 A. E. Oln>erse : — Same as No. 8. 

Reverse: — Tamil legend: : Kaliyuga- 

raman. Above the legend is the state- 
umbrella flanked by chdmants as in 
No. 7. 

10 A. E. Obverse : — The Vishnupada, (the feet of Vishnu) 

supported by two serpents. Above this 
device appears the state-umbrella 
flanked by chamams. 

Reverse :' — Same as No. 9. 

11 A, E. Obverse : — Standing figure of King in regal robes 

similar to that which forms the dis- 
tinctive obverse of Sinhalese coins. 
Reverse: — Tamil legend: Kulas^karan 

Below the legend and separated from 
it by a horizontal line appear two 
fish with a sceptre separating them. 
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12 A. E. Ohrerse : —Elephant passant within a ring of dots. 

I^ererse : — Same as No. 11 . 

13 A. E, Ohrerse . — Seated figure of King in regal robes with 

the Nagari legend TF^ Raja Raja. 
Recerne : — Two fish separated by a sceptre. Be- 
low them is the legend in two lines 
ir : (Ku)las^k:ara. 

: (Ku)las§ka. 

14 A. E. Ol)tH>rt<e : — Same as No. 13. 

Reverse : — Tamil legend in two lines 0 ®^ : Kula. 

@ 6 v ; Kula. 

15 A. E. Obverse : — Standing figure of King in regal robes 

facing the right. 

Reverse : — Two fish in a perpendicular position 
surrounded by the Tamil legend 
6\)nm<s,'^uji^^esr : Ellantalaiyananan. 

16 A. E, Obverse : — Standing figure of King in regal robes as 

in No. 15 with the Tamil syllable 
“ Su ” : (standing for “ Sundara.”) 
Reverse : — Same as No. 15. 

17 A. E. Obverse: — Same as No. 15 but with the Tamil 

syllable Ya: in the place of the 
X syllable “ Su.” 

Reverse : — Same as No 15. 

18 A. E. Ohrerse .—Similar to No. 15. 

Reverse : — A fish flanked by two lamps and the 
Tamil legend around 

Ellantalayananan. 

19 A. E. Obverse ; — Similar to No. 15. 

Reverse : — Two fish in a perpendicular position 
with the legend distributed between 
and around them 
Ellantalayanriiiiln. 
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20 A. E. Obi'ierse : — Standing figure of King in regal robes 

with the syllable “ Su.” 

Re^ierse : — Tamil legend : EUan- 

talayananan. 

21 A. E. Obverse : — Standing figure of King in regal robes 

facing the right. 

Reverse: — Tamil legend QsnemL^n<^ i So- 

nadukondan. 

22 A. E. Obverse: — Standing figures as in No. 21 to the 

right of two fish separated by a sceptre. 
Reverse : — Tamil legend to the right of seated figure 
of King ; Sekaviraraman. 

23 A. E. Obverse : — Standing figure of King with a lamp to 

its left. 

Reverse : — Seated figure with Tamil legend : 
srnwe ^ : Cherakularaman. 

24 A. E. Obverse : — Standing figure as in No. 23. 

Reverse : — Seated figure of King with Tamil legend 
to its left ; Bhutalavi (Bhutala- 

viran). 

25 A. E, Obverse: — Standing figure as in No. 23. 

Reverse : — Seated figure with legend to its left 

Bhutala. Two fish in a perpendicular 
position appear below the legend. 

26 A. E. Obverse : — Two fish in a perpendicular position 

separated by a sceptre, with the ‘cres- 
cent’ above. 

Reverse : — Tamil legend •sj-is^sjT uirem^LOj^ : Sundra 
Pandyan. 

27 A. E. Obverse : — ^Two fish in a perpendicular position 

separated by a sceptre with the cres- 
cent above and a lamp in the space 
between the fish and the margin. 
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Reverse : — Within a ring of dots and below the 
crescent appears in the Tamil legend 
^js^jfua-easii^uj&T ; (Suiidara Faiidyan). 

28 A. E. Obverse : — Two fish in a perpendicular position 

separated by a sceptre, with the state- 
umbrella and chdmaras above. 

Reverse : — Standing human figure with hands joined 
as in worship with the Tamil legend 
uireetn i^ujekf : “ Sundara Pandys-n ” 
distributed on either side of the figure, 

29 A. E, Obverse : — Standing figure of King in regal robes. 

Reverse : — Tamil legend “ Sundara 

Pandyan,” below a fish and a dagger 
in a horizontal position. 

30 A. E. Obverse : — Similar to No. 29. 

Reverse : — Tamil legend to left of seated figure of 
King: uiT<s^c^iu<oir : Sundara Paii- 

dyan. Between the legend and the 
seated figure are the Nagari syllables 
TT. ^T. : Ra. Ra. standing for Raja Raja. 

31 A. E. Obverse : — Boar passant facing the right with the 

Sun and the Moon above. 

Reverse : — Two fish separated by a sceptre with 
the Tamil legend : o' tu&r : 

Sundara Paiidyw. 

32 A. E. Obverse : — Standing figure of King facing the right 

holding a trisulum or a three forked 
sceptre in its right arm. 

Reverse : — A figure similar to that on the obverse, 
seated, with the Tamil legend ^ : “Sa’* 
to its left. 

33 A. E. Obverse ; — Same as Ko. 32 but with a diamond 

shaped device to the left of the figure. 
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34 A. E. 

35 A. E. 

36 A. E. 

37 A. E. 

38 A. E. 

39 A. E. 


Reverse : — ^Seated figure as in No. 32 with a hatchet 
to its left and the syllable ‘‘ Sa ” : 
above the hatchet. 

Obverse : — Standing human figure in regal robes 
facing the right. 

Reverse : — Elephant passant facing the right with 
the Tamil syllable i ISta : with the 
Chank and Chakram — the'conch and 
the discus — above. 

Obverse : — Standing figure of King facing the right 
the lower half of the figure having the 
shape of a Chank, with the Sun on 
the left and the Moon on the right of 
the figure. 

Reverse : — Elephant passant right, supporting a 
standard. 

Obverse : — Standing figure of King in regal robes. 

Reverse: — Elephant passant facing the left with 
the Chank and Chackaram — the conch 
and the discus — above and the syllable 
Ma: between the conch and the 
discus and the Tamil syllable : Ma. 

Obverse : — Standing figure of King in regal robes. 

Reverse The same figure seated on a throne with 
the syllable ^ : ta : to its left. 

Obverse : — Standing figure as in No. 37. 

Reverse : Two fish in a perpendicular position, 
separated by a daggar and flanked by 
lamps. Tamil legend above unsm 
i^ojek ; Yira Pandyan. 

Obverse: — Two fish in a perpendicular position 
separated by a sceptre. 

Reverse : — Recumbent bull facing the right with a 
lamp in front ; above these are a fish 
and the crescent. 
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40 A. E. Obverse : — Two fish separated by a sceptre with 

umbrella above. 

Reverse : — Tamil legend Qu(ti^tL[r<A ^ : ‘*..V§ma- 

perumal. 

41 A. E. Obverse : — A drawn bow with an arrow ; a standard 

to the right of this device. 

Reverse : — Seated figure of King in regal robes, 

42 A. B. Obverse : — The figure of the Garuda — the anthropoid 

kite— facing the right with the Chank 
and Chakram — the conch and the 
discus — above. 

Reverse: — Tamil legend: ^i£>jrQ»ir&)irseo^ : Samara- 
kolakalan. 

43 A. E. Obverse : — Garuda advancing to the right with a 

canopy above. 

Reverse : — Tamil legend in three lines : Lf^Oears 
Bhuvanekaviran. 

44 A. E. Obverse : — Bull passant left with a dagger in front. 

Reverse. — Tamil legend in three lines: QsnQmtfi 
jrtraj^i Konerirayan. 

45 A. E. Obverse : — Dancing figure facing the right. 

Reverse : — Grandha legend : nr : Virabhadra. 

46 A. E. Obverse : — Two fish in. a perpendicular position 

separated by a sceptre. 

Reverse : — Tamil legend : Visvanada: with 

the sun and moon above. 

47 A. E. Obverse : — Standing figure of King with a lamp 

below the left arm. 

Reverse : — Two fish separated by a sceptre The 
Tamil legend Visvanada dis- 

tributed on either side of the fish in 
the margin between each fish and the 
edge. Above the legend ‘ Visvanada’ 
appears the crescent. 
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48 A. E. Obverse : — ^The Tamil legend Visva- 

nanan with the cresent above. 

Beverse : — Two lish in a perpendicular position 
with the Tamil legend above: unemi^ 
: Pandyan. 

49 A. E. Obverse : — Standing figure in regal robes. 

Beverse : — The Tamil syllable “Su” 

50 A. E. Obverse : — Same as No. 49 

Beverse : — The Tamil legend Sunda-pa. 

51 A. E. Obverse: — Same as No. 49 

Beverse : — The Tamil legend ndiyan. 

T. DESIKACHABL 



MUSIC IN ANCIENT INDIA 

A STUDY IN THE RAMAYANA.* 

BY 

Mr. C. TIRUMALAYYA NAIDU» M.R.A.S. 


I H 3 QLL back symphony, opera, oratorio, Beethoven^ 
\ Bach, all the great men that have lived for the- art"; 

violin, dulcimer, drum, every musipal ^insriument 
ever indented; all the arts, all the ^suHrure and civilization 
that have grown up cheek Jby jowl with the art by itself ; roll 
back all these into^rrrimeval night; and leave as the only actor 
standing — ■'a * man, given then a man and the universe, the 
problem is — How should the man proceed to the njanufactur© 
of music ? ’ This question has been answered variously by 
various scholars, and is still the engrossing theme of the 
musical antiquai'y who loves to dwell in his own macrocosm 
of delightful sounds which appeal to him far more powerfully 
than anything els© in this microcosm of multitudinous in-^ 
terests. But it has all the same equally interested the lay 
man whose curiosity early led him to attribute the origin of 
music to the gods who were believed to sway mankind by 
their portentious acts, and the philosopher who viewed the 
subject from his lofty pedestal of logic and science, without 
being a slave to superstitions, which often meet and gratify 
the innermost longings of the heart, offer certainties where 
they can only afford possibilities for probabilities, and supply 

* This is a Paper read at the annual meeting of the Tamilian Arohaao- 
logical Society, held on 28th April 1911, at PaohayappaV Hall, Madras. 
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conceptions on which the imagination most fondly dwells. 
The Speech theory of Spencer, the Sexual Feeling theory of 
Darwin, and the Fhythmic theory of Wallascheck have found 
prominent place in the consideration of the origin of primitive 
music. In the early infancy of man, prayers were offered to 
what we now know as the inexorable laws of nature. It was 
in offering such prayers that the aid of music or what passed 
for music in those days was invoked to appease the anger 
or pacify the malevolence of cruel invisible agencies which 
threatened him with destruction. A close kinship can thus 
be traced between the early musical, and religious conscious- 
ness of man. Both take their rise in the ‘mystical impulse’ 
in which emotion predominates. It was probably a bundle ol 
such superstitious impulses that provoked the early Hindu 
bards into bursting forth into those hymnal chants in praise 
of the sun, moon and elements, that were the first foundations 
of that musical system which had later on been developed 
with such great accuracy of conception. The hymns of the 
Rig and the Sama Vedas are the earliest examples of words 
set to music. Though it is difficult to trace minutely the 
stages of evolution music had passed through, before it was 
brought under a system of rules governing its practice, still 
it may be safely asserted that it had already passed beyond 
the stage of mere recitation and declamation. By the time of 
the Ramayana, it was sufficiently developed so as to be indis- 
pensable as an adjunct to poetry in the recitation of ballads. 
The early bards who indulged in the lighter forms of poetical 
and musical compositions, animated by the enchanting 
scenery of the wild romantic regions of India, which helped 
the development of sentiment and imagination, willingly 
dedicated themselves to the muses, like the grasshopper that 
sings all summer without food, to the entire oblivion of the 
more common concerns of life.’ They were thus enabled to 
invent a species of poetry which, set to music, inspired new 
life. It was this recognition of the relation of poetry to 
music that is perhaps one of the many causes of the superiority 
of Sanskrit poetry, which had so skilfully adapted artistic 
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means to artistic ends. Music and poetry has thus become 
associated with each other especially in India, where they 
both became early subservient to religion, and where a study 
of it was taken up by the Rishis, ‘whose aspirations found 
vent in measured numbers and varied tone.’ 

‘The Ramayana’ says Mr. Oust, ‘is no dull volume of ex- 
ploded and abortive philosophy, no vast commentary which it 
makes the head-ache only to open and glance at, but a noble 
epic poem, fresh and original.’ It was the first epic poem of 
Valmiki, the earliest of the Indian poets who composed it in 
stately Anushtup metre. It was the immediate offspring of 
the emotion of grief which agitated the sage, on hearing tKe 
lamentations of the pair of Crouncha birds, one of which was 
wantonly shot by a hunter, as they were sporting together, 
and which caused him to vent forth his imprecations in the 
sloka form, this account corroborating to some extent what is 
known as the emotional theory of music. Valmiki was thus 
the first poet and composer combined in one. After finishing 
the poem, he did not at first know what means he was to 
adopt, to popularise it. Unlike Homer who is supposed to 
have sung his own epics himself, Valmiki turned to the de- 
serted sons of Kama, whom he instructed to recite it, in all 
the beauty of its melodious metre and enthralling music, and 
who were in every way fitted for the task ‘ as bearing upon 
their persons the signs of their noble origin, ravishing beauty 
equal to the gods, voices fresh from heaven, notes borrowed 
from the choir of the angel.’ The great poem was sung among 
the hermitages, charming all hearers, and exciting alternately 
their compassion and admiration. The heavenly music sung 
so admirably by the boy musicians drew tears from the 
learned audience, ‘as the noble epic wandered from grave to 
gay, leading the passions in gentle control, new melting to 
pity, now rousing to enthusiasm.’ As the music ceased, 
they burst forth in a chorus of praise, and exclaimed in a 
state of ecstasy ‘Oh ! the mellifluous music and the superior 
beauty of the slokas I Oh I the poem whose incidents which 
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happened long ago appear, in their true colouring as if brought 
before our very eyes.’ Mr. Oust describes the whole scene in 
his own most felicitous manner. ‘One day the steps of the 
noble youths were led to the royal city of Ayodhya. There, 
in his solitary throne, sat the widowed and childless hero, 
he that had conquered himself and his enemies; round him 
were ranged his brothers, the faithful Lakshmana, and the 
still more faithful brother Bharata, and the Brahmans, and 
the citizens, and when in this noble crowd sounded the 
harmonious and majestic lines from the voices of these boys, 
the great hero himself was overpowered by the memory of 
his achievements, thus nobly recorded, thus divinely rehear- 
sed: strong feeling sprung up in his bosom towards those 
wondrous twins in whom he could recognise his own linea- 
ments, blended with those of the long-lost Videhi. On the 
rest of the assembly so softly fell the notes that, when the 
boys ceased, all, old and young, thought them still speaking, 
and continued listening, as if entranced. They began to feel 
indeed, what fame was, and blessed the poet, that could give 
immortality to the deeds of the hero.’ 

If it be asked what were the qualities of the poem that so 
enchanted the learned assembly of the Bishis, we have no 
hesitation in saying that it was due to its simple metre, with 
its easy flow, the agreeable melody, which was sung without 
effort ; an unpretending accompaniment, a rhythm which was 
easily followed ; a correct and distinct accentuation ; words 
which were inspired by natural sentiment and above all, a 
highly poetic imagination which conceived and presented 
things which occurred long ago, with a true fidelity. The 
essence of true song being ‘concentrated emotion enthraling 
words and music alike, suffusing them with its own hues, the 
range of the poet’s sympathetic intuition made it possible to 
enter into the very heart and mind of the audience. He pro- 
duced, with scrupulous art all that ran in his mind, ‘be it ever 
so subtle and delicate, and permeated it with a deeper shade 
of meaning.’ ‘What a true poet, produces,’ says a critic, ‘may 
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greatly delight and astonish, his readers, yet not so greatl^^AS 
it delights and astonishes himself. His passages of pathos^ 
draw no tears so deep or so sweet as. those that fall from his 
own eyes, while he writes ; his sublime passages overawe no 
soul so imperiously as his own ; his humour draws no laughter 
so wild or so deep as that stirred within his own breast.* It 
was such a consummate knowledge of the relationship bet- 
ween musical and metrical laws that enabled Valmiki.to 
produce a wonderful strain of pathetic verse which set to music 
of an enrapturing kind, had justified the saying that ‘ it is 
time alone that can produce man of genius and breathe the 
inspiration of great events.’ He was truly a child of the 
“times” vividly reflecting the dominant emotions of the hour 
and the scene in which he lived, and in the words of Emerson, 
‘a heart in unison with his time and country.’ 

‘ True art and poetry*, says Schlegel, ‘are the beautiful 
crown, the proinising blossoms, yea, the very flowers of hope, 
on the nobly-grown tree of humanity, as it widely expands 
itself in rich and marvellous intellectual development.* True 
poetry is the most universal of all arts, as it very often 
springs ‘indigenous’ in other domains of art, in each of which 
there is a predominence of ‘some kind of higher feeling.* A, 
deep feeling and an exquisite sense of beauty were both ex- 
hibited by Valmiki to the eye ‘in the combinations of form,’ 
and to the ear in sweet strains of appropriate melody. His 
art consisted in those sublime touches which depicted emotion 
in all its variety of working. While the natural and artifical 
blended and harmonized in their true colouring, he had always 
subordinated art to nature, in the study of which, he was 
‘dutiful and affectionate.’ His communion which nature was 
‘direct, thoughtful, and imaginative.’ It was only such an 
affectionate love of nature and natural objects that enabled 
him to paint so truly and passionately the minutest beauties 
of the external world. ‘Whoever the author is,’ says Oust, 
‘he must have been a dweller of the forest.* Valmiki had 
indeed trodden silone, and in deep contemplative mood, the 
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deep forests of India untrodden by the foot of man,’ and un- 
pierced by solar rays, and had observed in their native home, 
the strange trees which towered high in silent grandeur and 
appeared to hold communion with the heavens in their gigantic 
majesty ; those sweet smelling flowers and grasses which 
wasted their fragrance ‘on the desert air’ ; the silent wander- 
ings of fierce carnivora which devastated the whole country 
by their unceasing ravages ; the deep humming of the insect 
world, which enchanted the scenery all round. He was 
peculiarly susceptible to nature’s music, which he describes 
with unabated enthusiasm and real feeling. The notes of the 
lark, the delicious musical frenzy of the nightingale, and the 
sweet warblings of the cuckoo and the peacock were enough 
to rouse his musical susceptibilities to their highest pitch. 

‘ The forests were alive with the music of the bees and the 
dancing of the peacocks. The sweet humming of the bees 
which reminded one of stringed music, was accompained by 
the croaking of the frogs at regular intervals, which appeared 
as if they kept time to the stringed music of the bees, and by 
the grave thunder of the clouds which resembled the sweet 
sounds of Mridanga ; the music was kept up by the delightful 
cooings of the cuckoos, and the well measured dances of 
peacocks ; the forest looked like a big drinking saloon, over- 
flowing with fresh torrents after the rain, filled with abundant 
foliage and sweet-smelling grasses and flowers and with 
peacocks which cooed and danced like drunkards intoxicated 
with liquors (Kishkindha Kanda, Sarga 28, Slokas 18, 28, 34’ 
36, 37). Even when describing the uproar and the terrific sounds 
on the battle-field, he could not but use the language of music 
of which he was so passionately fond. ‘ The music of the 
battle-field which was so awfully forced on the ear, was 
supplied by the terrific twangings and crash of the bows, 
which took the place of stringed instruments, while the tune 
was kept by the hiccoughs of the dying heroes, and the low 
meanings of the elephants supplied the vocal music’: (Yudha 
Kanda, Sarga 52, Sloka 2434)* Havana boasting of his great 
valour on the battle field and addressing the foremost 
generalissimos of his aimy, says ‘entering on the wide stage 
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of this battle-field, which is swarming with the army of my 
bitter enemies, I shall now play upon the lute of my terrific 
bow with the sticks of my arrows, whose bowstrings shall 
produce the most tumultuous noise, which will swell the 
helpless cries of the awestruck warriors. (Yudha Kanda, 
Sarga 24, Sioka 44.) 

A musical critic writing about the songs of Eussia 
remarks ‘ From the cradle to the grave, song is the constant 
companion of the Russian’s life. It is the delight of both 
sexes and of every age. The sports of childhood, the pleasures 
of. youth, and all the varied occupations of mature years 
have each their own appropriate accompaniment of song.’ 
If this is so with the Russians, it is no less so with the 
Hindus whose susceptibility to poetic sentiment and religious 
fervour has early begotten in them an insatiable love for 
music, which they manifested even in ordinary concerns of 
life. Leaving alone hymnal chants and devotional songs 
sung at rituals, there are ceremonial songs sung at betrothals, 
marriages, christenings and funerals, not to speak of the 
folksongs of wandering minstrels who are the first recorders 
of historial events and who celebrate in song the heroic 
exploits of warrior-chieftains and of notorious highwaymen 
and brigands, and of the many pathetic and mirthful love- 
songs provoked by the true love and heroic death of many a 
village Romeo and Juliet. Whether all or any of these ever 
existed or were sung in ancient India we have no precise 
means of ascertLming. No body of such songs has been 
preserved for us. There is no doubt, however, that many of 
the customs on which they were based, were prevalent in 
early times. We read in the Ramayana, that, early on the 
morning of the day on which Rama was to have been in- 
stalled, the usual paraphernalia of palace attendants, were in 
due attendance on Dasaratha (who however died on the 
previous night) with the necessary bathing and toilette 
requisites. There were the ever-ready court-panygerists 
whose loud recitations rent the place with their deafening 
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sounds. While some^ere sinking the virtues of the ancienjb 
kings of the solar dynasty, some were engaged in beating 
time with their hands. There were also vocalists and Wina 
players, who joined them in swelling the chorus (Ayodhya 
Kanda, Sarga 65, Slokas 1 to 6). Bands of minstrels formed 
an important adjunct to palace service, and were in attendance 
on the king not only on ceremonial occasions but were 
engaged in these duties both every morning and evening. 
Of course there were also singers, and instrument players 
who were indispensible on all ceremonial occasions. Music 
was equally indispensible on occasions of religious sacrifices, 
as on occasions such as the birth of the royal children, their 
christening, coronations, etc. (Bala Kanda, Sarga 18, Sloka 
18, and Sarga 13, Sloka 3.) 

Even in the remotest regions of Kishkindha, music was 
incessantly heard. Kama listened, from the top of Riskya- 
rauka hill, to the voices singing to the accompaniment of the 
Mridanga, and to the hilarious dancing of the monkey-sub- 
jects of Kishkhinda. (Kishkhinda Kanda, Sarga 37, Sloka 27.)' 
As Lakshmana entered, the inner apartments of Sugrtva’s 
harem, he heard the ravishing strains of music that was 
played on the Vina and other stringed instruments and 
which was accompanied by the faultless singing of accom- 
plished singers who were so expressive as to make every 
word, and even every syllable intelligible, which blended 
with the instrumental music in perfect harmony (Kishkhinda 
Kanda, Sarga 33, Sloka 20)4)- In describing the conver- 
sation between Hanuman and Rama, on their first meeting, 
Valmiki could not but express it in the language of music. 
‘ Rama, when he was listening to Hanuman as he was speak- 
ing, found that he (Hanuman) always kept to his chest-voice, 
without attempting to force himself iiito higher pitch, and 
delivered himself in neither too rapid nor too slow movement/ 
such a movement being necessary to ensure the sympathy of 
the vocal chords with which the tones and tissues of a well- 
inflated chest would vibrate. (Kishkhinda Kanda, Sarga 3, 
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Sloka 31.) He appears as if he were describing here a sing- 
ing voice rather than a speaking voice and probably intended 
to suggest that such a studied intonation implied no ordinary 
musical training of the voice. Equally noteworthy is his 
insistence of good and distinct pronunciation of words set to 
music, with a view to their clear intelligibility. Though, 
for singing purposes, the elements of language are reducible 
to a small compass, still accurate pronunciation goes a great* 
deal to make the music intelligible. A musical critic observes : 
‘Peculiarity and indistinctness of pronunciation are too 
great and well-known barriers to the adequate enjoyment qf 
vocal music ; the first because it is constantly drawing the 
attention from what ought to be almost ethereal and the 
second, because it sets the hearer thinking what it is all about 
and the moment he begins to think, he ceases to feel.’ It is 
the province of the singer to purify the sounds of the langu- 
age to its utmost. It was this aspect of singing that Yalmiki 
emphasized, with a view to bring the character of the music 
within the easy comprehension of the people. He attached 
equal importance to music and words to which it was set. 
(Bala Kanda, Sarga 4, Slokas 8, 17H, 185^, ; Ayo- 

dhya Kanda, Sarga 81, Sloka 27.) Some of the wives of 
Havana were extremely clever in interpreting the words 
which constituted the song (Sundara Kanda, Sarga 11, Sloka 
7). This probably refers to the various kinds of interpretation 
which words are capable of, according as they are sung in 
different keys fja/i.s in the language of Yalmiki) or in different 
styles. 

Laws of phonetics were early studied as an art, with a 
view to ensure a correct recitation of the Yedic texts. At the 
time when the Rainayana was written, it might be supposed 
to have reached the stage of regulated declamation which 
was generally accompanied by instruments with stretched 
strings that were either plucked or struck. It was already 
regarded as indispensable as a course of study by the enlight- 
ened- The art of music was then known as the Gandhi.rva 
(Ayodhya Kanda, Sarga 2, Sloka 35) which was studied as a- 

4 
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branch of polite literature by the royalties. According to 
Bharata, it comprehended instrumental music, both of stringed 
and other kinds, and was of three kinds, according as it treated 
of Swara (notes), Laya (time-measure) and Pada (words). 
(Bharata Katya Sastra, page 302). It was royal patronage 
that was the cause of its elevation to a dignified position 
among the fine arts, which were then known as the “Yyharika 
Silpas” (i.e.) arts which have pleasure or recreation for their 
object. Rama had an expert knowledge of the fine arts (Ayo- 
dhya Kanda, Sarga 1, Sloka 28). When Dasaratha proposed 
to his subjects that Rama should be installed as the Yuvaraj 
or Crown Prince, the latter were only too glad to accept him as 
their de facto ruler and supported the proposal by commen- 
ding, among other virtues which qualified Rama for the new 
office, his great proficiency in the science and art of music 
(Ayodhya Kanda, Sarga 2, Sloka 35). It was the chastening 

humanising character of music which was calculated to 
evoke in a ruler well versed in it sympathy and anxious 
solicitude for his subjects. It was this aspect of music which 
the subjects of Dasaratha emphasised by referring to Rama’s 
proficiency in music as a superior merit in one who was 
destined to take an active part in the administration of the 
country. Ravana was also a great master of music. It was his 
sublime chanting of Yedic hymns that appeased Siva, whom he 
offenced in one of his haughty moods. At the great banquet 
given by Bharadhwaja in honor of Bharata, the guests were 
regaled with the exciting music of stringed instruments of 
various kinds. (Ayodhya kanda, Sarga 91, Sloka 26). Some 
of the wives of Ravana were experts in the art of vocal and 
instrumental music (Sundara Kanda, Sarga 10, Sloka 32). 

Dancing like music, was much patronised in those days. 
No prudery was displayed by hypercritical men, and every 
science and art grew and flourished in the healthy atmosphere 
of innocent enjoyment. Few were prepared to follow the 
absurd modern puritanical dictum of ‘morals before art or 
pleasure’. A professional class of dancing women was called 
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into existence, who catered to the artistic requirements of the 
people. (Bala Kanda, Sarga 10, Sloka 5). Among others, emi- 
nent painters, sculptors, and dancing masters were directed 
to be present at the great Horse sacrifice, by Vasishta (do. 
Sarga 17, Sloka 7). On the day of the christening of the sons 
of Dasaratha, the city of Ayodhya was ringing with the music 
of vocal and instrumental players, of dancing women and 
their masters (Bala Kanda, Sarga 18, Sloka 18). On the day of 
Rama’s installation, a number of beautifully dressed dancing 
women together with their masters who accompanied them 
with cymbals in their hands were ordered to assemble in the 
second court-yard of the palace (Bala Kanda, Sa-^ga 3, Sloka 17). 
On hearing of the return of Rama to Ayodhya, Bharata 
ordered a big procession of his subjects, among whom there 
were expert musicians and dancing women, to start from the 
city and receive him with greetings. Rama was preceded by 
bands of musicians and instrumental players who greeted 
him with welcome songs, on the occasion of his state entry 
into Ayodhya. (Yudha Kanda, Sarga 131, Slokas, 3,18,37). Such 
was the high state of civilization of the times that, in addition 
to those sources of recreations, there were excellent theatrical 
companies, which were a great source of pleasurable excite- 
ment to the public. In those companies renowned actresses 
took part (Bala Kanda, Sarga 5, Sloka 12). Among the large 
concourse of people who accompanied Bharata, to bring back 
Rama from hisvforest sojourn, there were also actors and 
actresses (Ayodhya Kanda, Sarga 83, Sloka 15). In those days 
female parts in dramatic irepresentations were enacted only 
by females, and not by males as is sometimes done at present. 
This is in accordance with the opinion of Bharata that 
“females make the best singers, as they are endowed by nature 
with sweet and flexible voice, while males have a more or 
less expressive voice and are better qualified to be teachers 
of music than singers themselves. To suppose that males can 
sing sweetly and that females will make good teachers, is 
nothing but rhetoric and is not their true nature.” (Bharata 
Katya Sa-stra, page 407.) 
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I have thus far outlined the circumstances that tended 
to promote the growth and development of musical taste 
in those days, which cannot but point to the high degree 
of civilization attained in this direction. The musical art 
which corresponded to the lively sensibility of the people 
was fostered under the benign care of enlightened royal 
patrons who were themselves great masters of the art. 
Vocal music is said to be the oldest branch of the art of 
music, and recitations by bards commemorative*" of the ex- 
ploits of heroes- are a later development of vocal music. But 
such recitations which are intended to excite the close 
attention of the people, would naturally fall flat, if unaccom- 
panied by instrumental music of some kind or other. We 
accordingly find that different varieties of the Vtnn had 
early become popular as an accompaniment, just as the lyre 
was the common accompaniment among the Greeks. It is, 
however, impossible at this distance of time, to precisely 
estimate the true character of the music to which the Rama- 
yana was set. J udging from the description as given by 
Valmiki, it must have been of a very simple kind. There is no 
mention of the word Bdga in the musical sense in the Rama- 
yana. It is a peculiar growth of later times, as it is 
peculiar to the land of its birth. But in its place, a system 
of what were known as jdtis came to be early devise.d. . We 
read that the twins Kusa and Lava sang the poem in such a 
way that the music was highly melodious, the time being 
varied not only in the three different kinds of movements 
viz, Druta^ Madhya and Vilambita (corresponding in modern, 
phraseology to presto, allegro and andante) as the nature of the 
subject demanded, but also in the seven different ,jdtis, or, (as 
we would now call, Rdgas or Keys in the technical phraseo- 
logy of the modern Western music), and accompanied by the 
Vina with which it was in perfect tune. They were such 
great proficients in the art of music that they could, with 
facility, modulate from one note to another through several 
subordinate transitions which touched the three keys or 
octaves. (Bala Kanda, Sarga 4, Slokas 8 and 9). The mentoin 
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of the word jdti here is significant. The jdtis were at this 
time only seven in number although Bharata mentions 
eighteen different kinds of jdtis, (vide Bharata ll^atya Sastra,. 
page 307). Judging from the gitas^ specimens of which are 
given in the Sangita Ratnakara, a gita belonging to the 
the 8hadji jdti, began with the note Shadja and ended 
on the same note : in the Arshahhi jdti, the gita began 
with the note Ri, and ended on the same note, and sc 
on. This system of transposition would be best cal- 
culated to introduce a variety of scales which were the 
foundation on which the huge edifice of the later system of 
Rdgas was based. The Rainayana must be supposed to have 
been sung in these seven different jdtis which were varied 
according to the discretion of the singers, and which afforded 
facilities for varying qualities of melodic expression. Repeat- 
edly encored by the learned Rishis who sat dumfounded at 
the perfect execution of the singers (whose very speaking 
was as melodious as their singing, Bala Kanda, Sarga 4, Sloka 
11) and whose eyes were filled with tears of joy, they recited 
the story with such exquisite sweetness, and in such an 
expressive way, that every word was perfectly intelligible. 
The learned assembly complimenting them on the extensive 
repertory of songs at their command, said ‘ Oh ! you adepts 
in music ! This is the choicest of your songs whose beauty is 
enhanced by the use of agreeable chromatic intervals’ (Bala- 
kanda, Sarga 4, Slokas 15 to 21). In describing the music at 
the banquet of Bharadhwaja, Valmiki displays a rare know- 
ledge of the science. ‘ While bands of Apsarasas danced, the 
celestial musicians sang to the accompaniment of different 
kinds of stringed instruments which poured forth their dulcet 
sounds in such happy succession, that the harmony of the 
vocal and instrumental miisic was not only perfect (Latjagu- 
nanvita) but was execu*!^ isi'such a pianissimo style (Slukshna) 
and in neither too rapid nor too slow movement (Sama) and 
such an expressive manner ( JJccharita) that all animated 
creation was spell-bound’: (Ayodhya Kanda, Sarga 91, Slokas 
27 and 27). Such waiS the music which Valmiki was never 
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tired of describing in his own inimitable way. Few poets, 
ancient or modern, could approach him in his rare grasp of 
the subtilities of music and in the happy manner of his des- 
cidption. 

Instrumental music seems to have been developed to a 
high degree of perfection BMri^ Dundubhi^ and Mridanga were 
big sized kettle-drums which were indispensable both in times 
of war and peace. They heralded royal processions, pro- 
claimed state ceremonials, coronations, birth-day celebrations, 
marriage, etc. They announced the march of the contending 
parties, on the battle-field. Royal palaces reverberated inces- 
santly with their deafening sounds. In the Royal palace in 
Ayodhya big kettle-drums (dundubhi) were played with sticks 
of gold at every ydmam (three hours) in the night. (Ayodhya 
Kanda, Sarga 8, Sloka 2). They probably served the purpose 
of hour-gongs of the present-day. Mridanga was of two kinds, 
a big-sized one played with sticks. (Ayodhya Kanda, Sarga 
71, Sloka 27i/^), and the other, of a smaller kind, which was 
employed as an accompaniment to vocal music. (Sundara 
Kanda, Sarga 10, Sloka 42). Pataha was another instrument 
of the drum kind used also as an accompaniment to vocal 
music (Sundara Kanda, Sarga 10, Sloka 39.) It is explained 
as a side-drum covered with skin, and played, like the G-hata^ 
either with stick or hand : (Sangita Ratnakara, Vol. II, page 
567) Panava and Dindima were probably, other varieties of the 
same kind (Sundara Kanda, Sarga 10, Sloka 43 and 44). Muddu^ 
ka was a kind of brass-trumpet played as an accompaniment. 
(Sundara Kanda, Sarga Sloka 38). A.dambara was a kind of 
a shrill clarionet (Sundara Kanda, Sarga Sloka 45). But the 
more interesting of the musical instruments were those of 
the stringed kind. Vina was a general name for all kinds of 
stringed instruments. The Vina which Kusa and Lava 
played to the accompaniment of their voices could have been 
either of the Pinaki or the Nissankd kind, which was played 
with a how, and which would have better fitted as an accom- 
paniment by giving out a greater volume of sound* 
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Bharata, on his return to Ayodhya, was surprised to 
find that no sounds of Bheri, Mridanga and Vina played with 
sticks, were heard, as used to be the case before (Ayodhya 
Kanda, Sarga 71, Sloka 29.) The commentator Govindaraja 
wrongly interprets this passage as meaning that Bheri and 
Mridanga only were played with sticks but the Vina was 
played with the band. He was probably not aware that there 
were two kinds of Vtna^ Chitra and Vipanchi which were 
optionally played with sticks (or plectrums as we would now 
call them) or with the hand. Chitra had seven strings, and 
Vipanchi, nine, not seven as the above commentator thinks. 
The Sangita Ratnakara (vide VoL II, page 410) says that 
“ Chitra and Vipanclii were played both with sticks and with 
the hand : but some think that Chitra should be played with 
fingers and Yipanchi, with sticks ; while ot hers think that 
Chitra should be played only with the fingers, and Yipanchi 
with both.” The Vipanchi variety of Vina seems to have 
been in more common use than others. (Sundra Kanda, Sarga 
10, Slokas 37 to 41). A wind instrutnent of the flute kind 
was played by some of the mistresses of Ravana (Sundara 
Kanda, Sarga 10, Sloka 40) while instruments of various 
other kinds seem to have been commonly used (Sundara 
Kanda, Sarga 10, Sloka 49). Bands of Bheri, Mndanga, Panava, 
Sankha and V^nu attached to the armies were played 
on the battle-field, infusing enthusiasm into the hearts of 
disheartened soldiers (Yudha Kanda, Sarga 44, Sloka 42 J^). 
Such is a brief sketch of the state of musical development in 
the days of the Ramayana, which is really astonishing, when 
we consider that the incidents delineated in the stories are 
supposed to have taken place nearly five-thousand years ago 
— a period supposed to be of Cimmerian darkness in the 
history of the world, compared with the modern times. 

The Ramayana may be considered to be the earliest 
national ballad of the country. We see in it the customs, 
feelings and superstitions of the age truly portrayed by a 
master-hand. In those days when there >vere no newspapers 
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to convey news, and no printed books available for easy 
information, it was such ballads that were instruments ot 
knowledge and education to the people of the country. Thus 
preserved from oblivion, it has passed from generation to 
generation, with littte alteration, till it is in the mouth of 
every one who feels as if the events recorded therein were 
but of yesterday’s occurrence. There is no doubt that the 
one source of its great popularity is that it is the work of a 
man who was not divorced by. wealth or rank or education 
from the mass of his fellows, but whose education came 
straight from nature, from which he derived his homely 
pathos and humour, simplicity #nd charm. It is this that 
invests it' with a halo of sanctity which is denied to other 
works of a similar kind. Its perennial interest is in its 
smooth flow of diction and simple rhythm which everybody 
is able to appreciate. 



The Origin 

of the 

Cranganur (Kodungallur) Temple. 

BY 

MR. T. PONl^AMBALAM PILLAI, M.R.A.S. . 


T OW^ARDS tlie closing days of the month of March when 
the STin was beginning to be oppressive, I was one morn- 
ing sitting in the cool verandah of the P — C — shaded 
by a solitary, but stately Pipal, poring over musty tomes to 
explain a crux in one of the masterpieces of Tamil literature, 
and then I espied a large number of huge canoes fully laden 
with human cargo, and croaking cocks roosting over their 
cadjan tents ; they were sailing by the grand waterway in 
front of the tree, flying the pennons of the goddess Badra- 
kaiy. The passengers were making themselves merry by 
singing at the top of their voice. On enquiry, I learnt that 
they were all bound for Kodungallur in the Cochin State 
for the Meena Bara net/ festival. It struck me then that an 
historical account — divested of all supernatural elements, — 
of the origin of the famous temple at this place — the Muziris 
of the ancient Greeks and Cranganur of later European 
writers, as told by early Tamil authors, must be of interest 
on this side of the Ghauts, and I have therefore taken the 
trouble of collating the following. 


A reprint from the Malabar Quarterly Review, with kind permission, (Ed.) ' 
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My account is from two of the most ancient Tamil 
classics by name Chilappathikdram and Manimekalai, and a 
recent popular work known as Kovalan Kdthai. The author 
of the first mentioned work — “Chapters on Anklet” was a 
younger brother of the Chera king Chenkuttuvan and a son 
of his predecessor Cheralathan. This prince had, in his early 
years, renounced the pleasures of this life, entered the order 
of monks, and lived at the time when the work was written 
in a monastery called Kunavdyil Kottam — meaning “ palace 
or temple at the eastern gate.” The other work was com- 
posed by Chathan, a dealer in grains. He was a profound 
scholar, an eminent critic, and a member of the third 
or last Academy at Madura and a protegd of the Chera 
royal family, who were known to patronize all liberal 
learning. 

The name Kodungallur is a corrupt form of the compound 
Tamil word Kotium-koliir, which is made up of Kodum — 
cruel or heinous, Kol = offence or misfortune, Ur — city or 
village. Thus the word means the city of cruel crimes. 
Some patriotically inclined people who wish to assign to 
everything in Malabar a sacred Sanskrit origin, derive it 
from Kodilingapuram, “the city of a ci'ore of linyas"^ There 
is no any connection between the two, and it appears to me 
that the derivation of Kodungallur from Kodurakolur is more 
natural. From the meaning of the word given above, it 
should not be understood that any serious offence was com- 
mitted at the place ; but from the following narration, it will 
be seen that the town and the temple of Kodungallur were 
founded to commemorate the name of the chief actress in a 
tragedy enacted at Madura, the ancient capital of the emr 
just Pandians. 

In an historical account, one of the most important and 
foremost facts to be mentioned is the date. Hindu Chrono- 
logy is in a chaotic state, and it is to be devoutly wished that 
the researches of scholars will lead to the evolvement of 
order. I shall, however, draw the attention of my readers to 
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certain landmarks in South Indian history, to enable them to 
fix the approximate time of the occurrence of the events I 
propose to narrate. 

The classical works referred to do not begin with an 
invocation to the Deity as is generally the case in Hindu 
works. The adoration that is made there, is directed first to 
the moon, then to the sun, and lastly to rain. In the next 
place, both the works delight in describing the annual 
festival celebrated in honour of Indra, the king of the 
celestials. These facts would seem to indicate that they 
were composed in the Yedic period. It may perhaps be said 
that both the authors were Buddhists, and that they did not 
think it necessary to begin with an invocation to God. But 
there are a number of works admittedly of Buddhist origin, 
such as the ancient classics of Jivaka Chinthdmany, and 
the modern metrical grammar and dictionary Nannool and 
Nikandu which begin with such an adoration. The two 
last mentioned works invoke the support of Arugan and the 
author of Jtvaka Chinihdmany calls to his aid the God of 
gods, an index of a monotheistic creed. From the foregoing 
it may be inferred that Chilappathikdram and Manimikalai 
belong to the transition period between the Buddhistic and 
Puranic ages. The former makes mention of Buddhism and 
its high priests casually, but in a spirit of kindliness, while 
the latter propounds the principles of that religion in a bio- 
graphical garb. Chilappathikaram alludes to Indra, Vishnu 
and his miracles, and the war-god, Kumara-veJ. No mention 
is made of Brahma in either of the works. It must also be 
mentioned here that the plan of these works is not on the 
model of Sanskrit writers in their Kavyams, and followed by 
later Tamil poets. 

Chilappathikaram and Manim^kalai have several refer- 
ences to contemporary history. As has already been men- 
tioned, the author of the former, Ilan-ko-adigal, was the 
younger brother of king Chehkuttuvan, and both were sons 
of Cheralathan. His mother was a daughter of the Chola 



king, Karikalan;* From chapter 37 of the same work 
there are reasons to believe that the then Pandian king, 
Cheliyan Sembiyan, who plays an important part in this 
drama, was connected with the Royal House of Chola by 
marriage. The reigning king of Ceylon was Kayavahut 
who appears to have flourished, according to the history of 
the Island, about the middle of the first century of the 
Christian era. 

The period of our history may also be determined by 
fixing the sites of the capitals of the three South Indian 
Potentates, Chdlan, Cheran and Pandian. At the time it 
begins, the chief city of the Chola kingdom was Kaveripum- 
Pattinam at the mouth of the Cauvery, which was the great 
emporium of the East. This estuary which was a safe and 
noble harbour, always contained in it a large mercantile 
fleet, which carried on a brisk trade between the ports of the 
eastern coast of India and the islands of the Archipelago, 
Java in particular, and China* At the close of our story the 
town and the estuary were engulfed by the sea, or more 
probably, destroyed by a volcanic eruption, and the capital 
had to be removed to Conjevaram 

I shall next speak of the capital of Chera. The towns of 
Karur in the Coimbatore District, and Tiruvanjikalam in 
the Cochin State, a mile from the Cranganur, were succes- 
sively the capitals of that ruler, and it has to be determined 
which of them was the seat of the Government at the time 
we are speaking. It will be seen from Chapter 35 of the 
Chilappathikdrafh that the king set out accompanied by his 
queen, his heir-apparent, and his younger brother on a tour 
to view Nature in her naked beauty, and the first stage 
reached during the Royal progress was the Periyaur which 
“resembled the garland around the neck of Nediyon’* 
(Vishnu). It seems that the banks of this river which issued 
from one of the highest mountains were filled with groves of 
Kongu (H. Parriflora), Yengai Cg . Marsupium), and Konrai 
♦ CMJappathikaram, Chapter 29. t Chilappathikaram, Chapter 30, 
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/Cassia species') and its bed was interspersed with alluvial 
inlands of Arcadian charm. This, coupled with what follows, 
tallies with the description of the river which takes its rise 
in the Sivagiry mountains, joins the Idiyera aji Kuthukal, 
and pours their united waters into the Cochin lake about ten 
miles from Tiruvanjikalam. Karur is on the confluence of 
the Cauvery with the Amaravathy, and if the royal party 
had reached the banks of either, their names would have 
been mentioned, for the Cauvery has been referred to else- 
where in the poem. 

Again, it has been the immemorial practice of Travan- 
core and Cochin hillmen to wait upon their Sovereigns when- 
ever they visited the outlying portions of their dominions 
with presents of forest produce, and entertain them with 
their dances. There was no exception to this rule at the time 
Chehkuttuvan visited the banks of the Periyaur. While he 
was sitting there with his consort and his brother on the 
beautiful alluvial sand brought down by the river, the hill- 
men gathered round him with presents of various kinds 
peculiar to their native forests, and the following were some 
of them : (1) Tusks of elephants, (2) Chips of white cedar and 
sandalwood, (3) Potfuls of honey, (4) Green cardamoms, (5) 
Arrowroot* flour, (6) Cocoanuts, (7) Mangoes, (8) Garlic, (9) 
Plantain bunches, (10) Areca nut bunches, (11) Young ones 
of elephants, (12) Tiger cubs, (13) Bears, (14) Monkeys, (15) 
Black monkeys, (16) Hill goats, (17) Antelopes, (18) Civet 
cats, (19) Peacocks, (20) Parrots, See, I have not given a 
complete inventory of the fauna and flora found at the place 
and said to have been laid at the Royal feet. But from what 
has been mentioned, it will be seen that though individually 
the several species may be found in different parts of South- 
ern India, all of them can be found together only on the 
Malabar Coast. 


* This commercial product of Curcuva agustifolio is found largely on 
the Malabar Coast, and its native name is " KHvgjitru". And it is the 
word used in the Chilappathikaram. In the Tamil country the word ^*Ntru** 
is seldom used in the sense in. which it has been ued. I think that tho 
use is peculiar to Malabar. The word is spelt ‘'JSfooruJ* 
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The facts which I have mentioned in the two preceding 
paras point to Vanji on the Malabar Coast, Tiruvanji- 
kajam, as the capital of Ohera. There are also other circum- 
stances to confirni, this opinion. It is a well-known fact that 
when the great famine of 1877 was stalking through the 
length and breadth of India carrying in its train death and 
desolation, the principalities of Travancore and Cochin were 
free from it, and they served as an asylum to myriads of 
starving men that repaired to them to be saved from the 
effects of it. This was not the only occasion on which people 
fled from the eastern coast of South India, under similar 
circumstances. In Chapter 28 of Manimikala}\ it is said 
that soon after the transfer of the seat of the Chola Govern- 
ment to Conjevaram, the rains failed, the country around it 
was subject to famine, and man and beast were falling 
victims to it, and the survivors migrated to Vanji. There 
is not much difference between the climatic conditions of the 
country around Karur and Conjevaram, and there can never 
be an emigration from one part of the Coramandel Coast to 
another, on the score of famine. There is no doubt, there- 
fore, that it was to Tiruvanjikalam that the famine-stricken 
people of the Chola country wended their way. Again, 
towards the close of Chapter 23 of the Chilappathikdrarn, it 
is said that the heroine of the poem betook herself to the 
dominions of Chera, by travelling westwards by the banks 
of the Vaigai, and entered Malandd or Malabar. Again, 
certain female characters in the poem, who started from the 
Chola capital in search of her, first went to Madura, and 
thence traced the same track to Vanji. I may here men- 
tion that people from the Pandya country had, from early 
times, easy access to the kingdom of Chera through the 
Ghauts. The houses of Poonjat and Pandillan were in some 
way connected with the Royal house of the Pandians, and 
when they had to leave their homes and take shelter in 
Travancore, they bad to cross the Ghauts, and in the case of 
the latter it is said that their way lay through Rani. As the 
territories of the Poonjat Chief lay on the borders of Madura, 
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there can be no doubt that there wai:> easy communication 
between the two. The lingam in the temple of A.lwaye* 
properly Alavay, is said to have been brought through the 
Ghauts, and established at the place. Lastly, at the time we 
are speaking, king Chehkuttuvan was also the ruler of Coorg 
or Ku^agu, and it must have been inconvenient to rule it 
from Karur. All these facts go to prove that Vanji, the 
capital of Chera, was Thiruvanjikalam, and not Karur. It is 
a well-recognized historical fact, that the last mentioned city 
was the later capital of the House of Chera, and that the 
former was more ancient. I offer these rough and straggling 
notes to the scientific historian to arrange them methodically, 
and deduce his logical conclusions. 

There is not much to be said about the capital of the 
Pandians. Though in very early times there appears to have 
existed a town called Madura in that part of the country 
south of Cape Comorin, which was washed away by the sea, 
the Madura of our history, which is otherwise known as 
Kudalnagar, “ the city of Sangam,” is the present city of 
Madura on the banks of the Vaigai which was also the 
capital of the Naick kings during recent times. 

Now to the main facts of our story. About the beginning 
of the period we have endeavoured to determine, there lived 
in the Chola capital two merchant princes by name Masa- 
thuvain and Maniiigan who owned more than one half of the 
mercantile fleet in the harbour, and whose ancestors contri- 
buted not a little to the greatness of the city which was as 
great as Athens was under Pericles, or Rome under Augustus. 
The former had an accomplished and promising youth of 
sixteen for bis son and the latter a sweet coy maiden of twelve, 
gifted with all domestic virtues, and personal charms, as 
her name “Jewel of Eye” indicated, for his daughter. A 
marriage was arranged between them by the fond parents. 

This is the capital of the Alangaud Talxiq in North Travancore 
situated on the banks of the Periyaur. The temple is in the middle of the 
river, and during floods, water never rises over the sacred lingam, Madura 
also is sometimes called Alavdy. 
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and it was solemnised witli all the pomp due to their station. 
A separate mansion, furnished with all the necessaries and 
all the luxuries of life, was assigned to the young couple that 
they might conduct themselves as worthy citizens of a great- 
metropolis. Passing calm years of household happiness,” 
they ** gave alms to the deserving, protected those that had 
studied self, extended kindness to the renoun cers of the 
pleasurers of this life, and lavished hospitality on their 
guests.” Days rolled on thus for some years, until iCovalan, 
the husband, was present at a nautch party given by the king, 
for the dedication of a damsel, Mathavi, to the calling of 
dancing. He was smitten with the beauty of the dancing 
girl, and became so enamoured of her as to abandon his model 
wife Kannaki, and spend all his time in the company of his 
mistress, and squander all his and his wife’s wealth. 

It was the practice of the king to celebrate a festival 
annually in honor of Indra, and the closing ceremony of 
“ Kadalattu ” or the sacred bath in the sea, the townspeople 
congregated in large numbers, at the beach, and had a very 
merry time of it. Kovalan and his mistress had their fill of 
happiness. Both of them were adepts in the art of music, 
and they tried to please each other by turns by playing on 
the guitar, and by singing. On one occasion when they 
were thus absorbed in the company of each other one of the 
songs of Mathavi created an impression in the mind of 
Kovalan that her heart was set upon somebody else, notwith- 
standing the fact that he regarded her as the saint of his 
deepest devotion. He abruptly left her, and returned to his 
house, where his dutiful wife accosted him and enquired why 
he was in a gloomy state of mind. He said that he had 
squandered all his and her wealth, and driven her to the 
verge of beggary, and that this was what made him sad. On 
this, Kannaki thought that her husband was sorry that 
there was nothing left to bes^-ow on his mistress, and said 
that her anklets were still with her, and that they were at 
his disposal. This gladdened the heart of despondent Kovalan. 
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He turned to her as a penitent, and said that he would sell 
the anklets and start business in order to recover their lost 
fortunes, and for that purpose he wished to repair to Madura 
as he was ashamed to remain in his native city in the posi- 
tion to which he had reduced himself, by his evil association 
and thoughtlessness. He entreated Kannaki to accompany 
him to that great city in the south, and she who had never 
crossed the ways and wishes of her lord, notwilhstanding Jiis 
indifference towards her latterly, readily acquiesced. 

It must be remembered that the parents of Kovalan and 
Kannaki were as affluent as ever, and were prepared to 
replace all that was lost, provided that there was an improve- 
naent in the behaviour of the husband. In fact, deviating 
from the usual practise of Hindu families, separate apart- 
ments were granted to the youn^ couplg, to test if they 
would conduct themselves as worthy citizens, and hand down 
their name and fame unsullied to posterity. But Kovalan 
who had not lost his self-respect, notwithstanding his asso- 
ciation with flatterers and sycophants, backbiters and damsels 
of ill-repute, was determined to turn over a new leaf, and 
make amends for his past conduct. With this resolve, he 
left the place in the dead of night with Kannaki, on foot, 
unaccustomed as they were to such a kind of travelling. 

They pushed on with their journey during the night with 
great difficulty, and on the following morning met a Buddhist 
nun by name Kavanthi Adigal, who proved a friend, guMe 
and nhilosopher during their toilsome journey to Madura. 
When the youthful travellers reached Uraiyur, a messenger 
from their parents and Mathavi reached their camp to 
inform them how^wretched they felt without them and how 
glad they would feel if they returned to their arms. But their 
resolve was irrevocable. They asked the messenger to go back, 
and convey their respectful salutations to their parents, as 
they were not prepared to retrace their steps. After a tedious 
journey of several days during which the soft feet of Kannaki 
suffered much from rugged roads and thorny wastes they 

.6 
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reached the river Vaigai. For the night they halted at the 
Brahmin quarters, outside the Fort of Madura. On the 
following morning the nun enquired for a suitable residence, 
and pitched upon a house belonging to a good shepherdess, 
by name Mathavi, and explained to her who her guests were 
and what the laws of hospitality enjoined upon her to do for 
them. Mathavi, who had much of the "‘milk of human kind- 
ness ” in her, gladly welcomed them and placed at their 
disposal a newly-built house in a secluded quarter', supplied 
them with all the necessary provisions to cook their meals, 
and appointed her daughter, Aiyai, to attend on Kannaki 
and assist her in all her domestic duties. As the daughter of 
a house next in rank only to royalty Kannaki had no occasion 
to be intimately acquainted with the culinary arts ; but devo- 
tion to her lord, which is very characteristic of Hindu wives, 
enabled her to cook a most delicious meal. When it was ready, 
she assisted Kovalan in his bath, “seated him on a square 
mat of the talipot palm, washed his feet in a vessel and 
adored them, poured down that water in all humility, and 
spread his food upon a tender unopened leaf of the unflowered 
plantain.” After breakfasting and accepting betel and areca 
nut from his wife, Kovalan called her to his side, embraced 
her and apologised to her for all the pain he had caused her, 
and the indignities to which he had subjected her. Naturally, 
both were moved at the predicament in which they had 
placed themselves. But Kovalan knew that there was no 
use of brooding over the past, consoled his wife, took one of 
the anklets from her, and proceeded to the town on his 
“fateful errand,” after commending his wife to the care of 
Mathavi, who collected a large number of women of her 
class, and kept up a dance in order to divert the mind of the 
unfortunate Kannaki. 

During his journey, the first person of any note that 
Kovalan met was the king’s goldsmith, followed by one 
hundred others. From the jacket worn by him, the pincers 
and other instruments he carried with him, and other cir- 
cumstances, he made him out as such, and addressed h m 
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thus : — “ I have a jewel suitable to be worn by the consort of 
the king, can you estimate its value?” When he was thus 
accosted, he pretended to do great obeisance to Kovalan and 
said that, though he was not in a position to fix the price of 
the ornament, he had made ornaments from kingly crowns 
down to the simplest of jewels. On this, unsuspecting, Ko- 
valan untied the parcel which he carried with him, and 
handed over the anklet to the goldsmith, who examind it with 
the cruel heart of a consummate sharper saying to himself that 
he had after all caught his bait. After a short inspection, 
his admiration became unbounded and he exclaimed “What a 
jewel this is, it is worthy of being worn only by the royalty.” 
He next sought the permission of Kovalan to take it to the 
king for his inspection, and requested him to tarry in the 
meantime in his “ humble cottage.” Kovalan assented, and 
the goldsmith led him to a walled enclosure called “ Deva 
Kottam ” near his house, and would not depart for the 
palace till he was sure that he was secure there. 

Before pursuing the thread of our story further, it is 
necessary to digress, and inform the reader that one of the 
anklets belonging to the queen was given to this goldsmith 
to be repaired, but when he had smeared it with chalk and 
exposed it to the sun to be dried, a huge vulture carried it 
away. The goldsmith was not bold enough to inform the 
king of what had actually taken place, as he was not likely 
to be belie’^d, but told him that somebody had cai'ried it 
away stealthily, and he would replace it. When he found 
Kovalan with his anklet, he made up his mind to get’ over 
his difficulty by leading him to the gallows. 

Unfortunately for Kovalan, at the time the goldsmith 
waited upon the Paiidian, he was not in a mood to judge 
calmly. For, the previous night he was engaged in witness- 
ing the performances of a dancing girl, and the Queen 
suspected that he was in the company of a woman of ill- 
repute, and naturally became jealous. This state of distemper 
on the part of his consort was communicated to him when 
he was presiding over the meeting of his cabinet. He 
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abruptly left the Council chamber, and went into the apart- 
ment of the Queen. While on his way thither, the goldsmith 
presented himself before him, and on a hurried enquiry of 
the cause that had taken him there, said that the thief who* 
had stolen the Queen’s anklet had taken refuge in his house, 
for fear of the Police. The king sent for the guardians of 
the peace, and directed them that in case they found the 
anklet with the man named by the Court jeweller, to slay 
him and take the jewel to him. 

The Policemen at once followed the goldsmith to his 
house, and they found a man of gentlemanly demeanour in 
the walled enclosure close by. Notwithstanding the com- 
mands of the king, they hesitated to believe that he was the 
thief, and were not quite pleased with the work that they 
were charged to do. The goldsmith who was a perfect mas- 
ter in the art of dissimulation and roguery, lectured to the 
Policemen on the arts of thieves and depredators. He classi- 
fied thieving into eight divisions, and gave the substance of 
each, in order to convince them among other things, of the 
demeanour and garb put on by thieves from time to time 
according to circumstances. The discourse was conducted 
beyond the hearing of Kovalan who was thrown olT his 
guard. The goldsmith gave him no opportunity of making 
an explanation, and made him believe that the officers of 
justice were connoisseurs deputed by the king to inspect the 
anklet, and to pronounce an opinion on it. Unsuspecting 
Kovalan believed the goldsmith, and as the discussion went 
on, he was gradually led to the place of execution, and on 
reaching it, the myrmidons of justice were convinced that he 
was the thief who stole the Queen’s anklet. One of the 
younger men drew his sword and did him to death. Leaving 
the body of Kovalan weltering in blood, the executioners 
took their departure with the anklet, and delivered it to the 
king. The place where this murder was committed is between 
Madura and Tiruparamkunram, and the site is to the present 
day marked with a granite stone. 
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While these events were transpiring, as has already 
been related, the women at the shepherdess* Quarters were 
engaged in a dance, and with the death of Kovalan their 
performance also came to an end. News had slowly travel- 
led to the place, and it was broken to Kannaki, and she 
learnt all. Her grief was intense, but her indignation 
at the injustice perpetrated by the Pandian was greater 
still. As a lady of the first rank at Kaveripum-Pattinam 
she had never appeared in public. But goaded by the 
wrongs done to her she snatched the anklet that was left, 
and started on her mission of retribution. The poignant grief 
felt by this most virtuous of women, gave her the eloquence 
of an Antony, and on her way she went on addressing the 
populace, and asked the married women to say if such 
unheard-of injustice was ever done to a sister of theirs, in the 
annals of the Pandian kingdom. Her personal charms and 
her gentlewomanly bearing added rhetorical force to her 
already telling speeches. The people were convinced of the 
wrong done to her and of the thoughtless manner in which 
their sovereign had blundered. Unaccustomed as they were 
for ages to injustice, the indignant feelings of the populace 
were roused to the highest pitch. 

Kannaki first proceeded to the place of execution follow- 
ed by the mob, saw the body of her husband in two halves 
bathed in bk)od, and gave vent to her feelings as every 
Indian woman does on such occasions, so as to evoke 
greater sympathy from the already indignant townsmen. 
From there she repaired to the Palace gate, and told the 
guards to announce to the king that the women who had lost 
her husband sought an ^interview. Just at this moment the 
queen was with the king relating unpleasent dreams she had 
the previous night. One of the gate-keepers approached the 
Pandian with all due form, and informed him that the widow 
of the man that was slain that day under his instruction, was 
at the threshold of the Palace with an anklet, demanding an 
interview. At the king’s command, she was ushered into his 
presence tears copiously flowing down her checks. 
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The king addressing her asked her who she was and what 
took her there, and she replied as follows. “ Oh king ! the 
famous city of Kavenpnm-Pattinam is my place of nativity, 
and my name is Kannaki. I was wedded to Kovalan, the 
son of Masathuvan, the great merchant prince. Impelled by 
the results of the deeds of our past life, we came to your great 
city to earn our bread, and while my lord was on his way to 
sell one of my anklets, he was unjustly seized, deprived of 
the ornament, and murdered.*’ On hearing this, the king said, 
“Oh charming damsel; is it an injustice to put a thief to 
death ?” Kannaki at once pointed out that the hollow of her 
anklet contained diamonds. As the Pandian was aware that 
the anklet worn by his wife contained pearls, he sent for the 
one taken from Kovalan, and placed it before the Kaigiiiaki. 
Goaded by the feeling of resentment with which her heart was 
full, she broke it with such force, that at one blow its contents 
flashed with “ceaseless radiance”, and diamonds of the “purest 
ray ” were lying scattered before the king. It was then that 
the truth came home to Pan^yan, and he gave vent to his 
feeling thus ; “Am I king who had relied upon the words 
of a low goldsmith ? For the first time in the history of my 
family, I alone failed in my duty. Let not my pulse beat.” 
So saying he fell down from his seat unconscious, and met 
with his death. The Queen who was present at the interview 
at once prostrated herself before Kannaki crying for pity, 
and followed the spirit of her husband. 

The scene changes. Kannaki retired from the Palace, 
and went into the goldsmith’s quarters of the town, where the 
infuriated populace had assembled. In her determination to 
put an end to her miserable existence, and at the same time 
to take revenge upon her wrong-doers, she twisted round and 
plucked her left breast, and threw it over the house of the 
Court jeweller. This was the signal for action, and it was 
enough to rouse the pent-up feelings of the infuriated mob, 
who at once seized the goldsmith, lynched him, and set fire to 
his house. 
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After the performance of these heroic deeds, Kannaki 
did not meet with her death as she desired. She at once 
left Madura, travelled along the banks of the Vaigai towards 
its source, went into the dominions of Chera, and ended her 
life at the foot of a Vengai tree (P. Marsupium) in the forest- 
clad slopes of the Western Ghauts. While there, the hillmen 
met her, and learnt from her lips all that had taken place in 
Madura. We have already referred to the progress of king 
Chehkuttuvan towards the banks of the Periyaur to view the 
sylvan beauties of the place and the assembling of the hill 
tribes with presents. They took the occasion to communicate 
to the king the story of this heroine in the presence of the 
Queen Consort, Ilan-ko adigal, the heir to the throne, and 
Chattan, the scholar and critic. The latter who happened 
to be at Madura at the time the events we have narrated 
transpired, related the whole story in all its details. The 
king was greatly moved at the sad end of a sovereign like 
himself, and the Queen was interested in the account of the 
heroine, and requested her husband to build a temple in her 
honor which he erected at Kodungalur, the modern Cranga- 
nur. This is evident from Chapter 27 of Chilappathikdram. 
Kan^iaki was supposed to be an incarnation of Badrakali, 
to whom therefore that temple was dedicated. 

As a suitable granite stone from the Himalayas was 
deemed necessary to carve out the image of Kannaki, Cheh- 
kuttuvan organised an expedition to that region to bring a 
slab from there. It appears that the expeditionary force 
which was headed by the king himself had to fight many a 
battle and subdue many a prince between the Ganges and the 
Godavary. At the request of Chattan, the mendicant prince 
Ilan-ko-adigal, composed the Chiloppathikdrom in verse and 
prose, giving a detailed account of the story which culminated 
in the tragedy at Madura and embodying in it the four objects 
of human pursuit, viz. virtue, wealth, pleasure and beatitude. 
It is generally supposed that the author did not deal with 
the last, and it was left to Chattan to treat of that subject in 
Manimikalai which is a continuation of ChilappdthiMram. 
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A Note by the Editor. — 1^’rom the foregoing pages, it will be seen that 
the birth plaee of the two eminent Tamil ’works— Chilappadikdram and 
Manim^galai, among the “Five Epics,’* was Vanji-kalam, the capital of the 
ancient GH^ras, not far from the modern Cranganiir. In the eyes of Cha- 
than, a great poet and critic of the third Academy of Madura, Ilan-k6- 
adigal, the younger brother of the ruling king Ohen-kuttuvan, was the one 
fitted for the task; so at his request, the latter undertook the composition of 
the Chilappadikdram. The highly finished style of the poem, the accuracy 
of representation and the masterliness of diction, all these unmistakably 
point to the genius and erudition of the author of the Chilappadikdram. The 
same Court witnessed the production of another of the Epics, the Manim^ga^ 
la% by Chathan himself in the presence of Ilan-k6-adigal, the said prince. 

The Ch^ras, like their brother kings — the Pandiyas and Chdlas, — were 
patrons of Tamil literature ; and many of them were themselves great Tamil 
poets, and all of them could appreciate poets and Tamil poetry. The mother 
tongue of the Cheras and of the country was Tamil and all the ancient 
Tamil literature now extant is the common property of the people residing 
on both sides of the Western Ghauts. The collection of Puran§,niaru, “The 
400 lyrics,” contains not less than 34 lyrics in praise of the ChSras. It is 
noteworthy that the first lyric with which the collection begins is an ode to 
a Chdra king by name of Udiyan of Bh§.rata fame. Another of the “Eight 
collections” goes by the name of the “Ten Tens” It 

contains hundred poems in praise of ten ChOras, each having ten stanzas 
addressed to him. The first and the last Tens have been lost in these parts. 
The lost portions may, we think, be found in Malabar if adequate search 
is made. 

It may be noted here, with an apology to the reader, that the Malaya- 
lees, now-a-days, have lost all partiality for the mother-tongue ; they seem 
to have entirely lost sight of the origin of their dialect and pride themselves 
in making it shine in borrowed feathers. For everything they look to San- 
krit and Sankritians : thus they have stained the purity of their nationality 
and imported many foreign elements into their language as also into their 
customs and habits. The literary language of Malayalam varies much now 
from the spoken tongue, and has undergone immense changes in the course 
of the last three centuries ; it has lost its genuineness and become unintelli- 
gible to an ordinary Malayalee. The new grammarians have worked out 
their grammar on a false basis without an insight into the origin and deve- 
lopment of their tongue. It is high time for our Tamil-brethren to the west 
of the Ghauts to turn from their fancy-world and work on correct lines, 
effecting the improvement of their beloved Malayalam in a proper and 
genuine manner. For no authentic history of the language and literature, 
or, of the country and people of Malayalam is possible without a deep study 
of Tamil and its literature. 


D. S. 



THE AGE OF PATTBPPATTD 

■ ■ 

BY 

Mr. T. A. RAMALINGAM CHETTIAR B.A., BX, 


P ATTUPPATTXT or the '''Ten Idylls” is, as the name 
denotes, a colleotion of ten exquisite Tamil Poems^ 
They are among the best in the Tamil Literature and 
can bear comparison with any ten poems in any language. 
Of their high literary merit, the keen insight shown by 
their authors Into human feelings, and the very fine portrai- 
ture of incidents in human life and natural scenery, I will 
write another time. 

The collection consists of : — ■ 

1. CiPCS* rr p^uueoiL ^ — Tirumurugattupa dai. 

% Qu/r(^c^/r^^uu6»i--r^I^runjarattupa4aL 
3, un<^p^Cjuea>L ^ — ‘Panattupadai (Minor). 

4. Qu^iit-tfTf^ppfuuetDL ^ — Panattupadai (Major). 

5. (j^^^uutrilQ — Mullai-pattu. 

G. — Madurai-Kanji. 

7. QtsSltseomtretsiL^ — Nedunal-Vadai. 

8. ^jS(s9uu(rLL® — Kurinji-pattu. 

9, uLlt^esruutr'Sisv — Pattina-palai. 
and 10. m^u^si^iTLc — Malaipadu-kadam. 

Of these the 1st is the work of the well known Kakklrar 
(/Fi^«r/r). In it he speaks of the greatness of Muruga and 
his own experiences as a devotee. It is in the form of ins- 
tructions given to a pilgrim going in search of mdksha or 
heavenly bliss. 
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2nd, 3rd, 4th and 10th are respectively productions of 
Mudattamakkanniyar, {(^'t-.^^rruisa6measBLurriT) Nattattanar 
Uruttirahgannanar ^n) and 

Peruh kousikanar They are in form of 

instructions given to poor musicians and bards to find out the 
whereabouts of their (author’s) patrons and be relieved of 
their poverty and want. In them the high birth, the prowess 
in war, the great wealth, and generosity of the patrons are 
well depicted, as also the way in which they were themselves 
treated. The patrons referred to are the great Karikala-chola 
(^//?«/rs«5:Cc^/T^6ar), Halliyakodan {!Bs>:eS!ujdQsrTi^dr) of Eruma- 
na;du,Thon<Jaiman Ilanthiryan, (Q:Sfrei^ea>L^uiiTgm ^etns^etDjriuexsr) 
and Nannan (jsearm-^) son of hTannan of Palkunrakottam, 
respectively. 

Maduraikanji is in praise of Nedunjejian, the victor at 
Thalayalahganam. In it Mangudimaruthanar 

after describing the high estate of his patron gently hints 
at his worldliness and the transitoriness of this worldly life 
and directs him towards a spiritual life. Hence the poem has 
been very happily called “ The G-entle Hint.” 

The other four poems treat of love. In Mullaipdttu, 
Napputhanar describes the queen separated from 

her royal consort and languishing for his return, and his 
arrival after victory gained in war and wealth acquired. In 
Nedwnal-vadai, “The Dreary Winter,” ISTakkirar 
gives a picture of the princess waiting for the return of her 
lord until the time appointed by him and the sorrow in 
which she was immersed when he did not come then. Her 
attendants resort to all means to console her but to no 
purpose. Her plight is inconsolable indeed 1 In Kurinjipdttu 
the poet Kapilar (^iSievir) describes the anxiety of a lady who 
met a prince in a forest and becoming enamoured of him 
secretly married him, but whose marriage was not looked 
upon with favour by her parents, and had therefore to meet 
her husband secretly; the husband having to pass dense 
wood infested with wild beasts and vermin and to cross 
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brooks and ponds. In PafMnapdlai^ Uruttirangannanat 
who was poor and who, to better his 
position, wanted to go to the court of Karikala is unwilling 
to part from his wife. He describes the difficulties that he 
will have to undergo if he took his wife with him and so 
decides not to take her with him. His unenviable plight is 
well described in the poem. 

Before saying anything about these poems, it would be 
necessary to investigate when these were written and when 
they were collected together under the name of “ Pattupattu.” 
But before entering into these questions we ought to see 
whether all the ten poems were written about the same time 
or at different times. We have seen that Tiru-murugdttu- 
padai and Nedimal- vddai are both the works of Hakkirar. 
The patron referred to in NedunahMai was also the patron of 
Mangudimaruthanar and he is the person to whom Madurai- 
kanji is dedicated. It is also believed generally that Mullai- 
pdttu refers to Neduhjeliyan, the victor of Thalayalahganam, 
and the patron of Nakkirar and Mangudimaruthanar. So 
these four poems ought to have been written about the same 
time, ^.6., during the reign of Hedufijeliyan. Another of the 
poets patronised by the said Hedunjeliyan, Mangudi-kilar 
{Pm'om. 24, 26, 372) was also patronised by EJiniyathan 
of Va^taru {Pur am. 396). Arisil-kilar, another poet patro- 
nised by that Elini {Purarn. 230), has addressed verse 146 of 
Puram. to Perum-Pegan, a petty king and a great patron 
of letters. Among his proteges was Paranar {Puram. 141, 
142, 144 and 145). The same Paranar was a contemporary 
of Uruvapahrer Ilanjed-Chenni, father of Karikala (Puram. 4). 
So Karikala Chola ought to have been a contemporary of 
Hedunjeliyan, the victor of Thalayalahganam or he ought to 
have lived a short time after him. Therefore Porunarattu- 
padai and Pattina-palai which are in prais^y^l^parikala 
ought to have been written at the 4 

poems above mentioned, {i.e Murugattup^cd, Nedunalvaddi* 
/ 

[Puram is a contraction of PurandnUru^ 
lyrics. — Editor.'\ \ 
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Madurai kanji 0 , 116 . Miillaipattu), or a little after. The atitlior 
of Pattina-padai is also the author of ^dndttu-palai fmajor). 
So Pdndttu- padai (major) also ought to have been written in 
the time of Hedunjeliyan, or a little after. Kapilar, the author 
of KuriTiji-pdttu^ was also one of the poets patronised by 
Perum-Pegan {Puram, 143). So Kurinji-pdttu also ought to 
have been written at the same time as Pattina- pdlai, Poru- 
nardttu-padai and Panatfu-padai major. In Pdnattu-padai 
minat' Nalliyakodan is described to be more generous than 
Chenkuttuvan, the Chera, (line 48 — 50,) and the reference 
clearly shows that Chenkuttuvan was a contemporary of ISTal- 
liyakodan. From Chilappathikdram we learn that Chen-kuttu- 
van Chera and Karikala Ohola were contemporaries. So 
Pdndttupadai minor ought to have been written during the 
reign of Karikala i.e., at the same time as Tirumurugdttu- 
padai, Nedunal-nddai., Madurai -kanji and Mullai-pattn. This is 
also supported by the statement in Pdnattu-padai minor (lines 
84 — 115) that Nalliyakodan lived after the seven last patrons 
and that he was doing the work done by them ; we know from 
Pvram. that the seven last patrons were all contemporaries. 
Therefore Nalliyakodan the patron ref eiTed to in Pdnattupadai 
minor and Nattattanar, the autlior of it, ought to have lived 
a little after Perum-Pegan above referred to and probably in 
the reign of Karikala. B^rom Pvram, 151, we find that Nannan,. 
the patron referred to in Malaipadukaddm., was the ancestor of 
Ilavaehchirako mentioned therein; also from the words used 

VIZ. Qurr&jiCfi^n /ff6w«r<sjr LD(j^A&^€aT j£/±fLh ^iLjkh 

it seems Nannan lived within a short time of Ilavaehchirako* 
Peruntalai^Chattanar has also addressed a verse Puram, 169^ 
to Kumanan, the patron of Perunchittiranar {Puram. 158 .and 
the following verses). In Puram, 158, Pemnehithiranar 
praises Kumanan as the patron who has taken over the work 
of the last seven patrons after their death. So Perunchittira- 
nar, Kumanan, Peruntalai-Chattanar and Ilavaehchirako 
ought to have lived immediately after the last seven patrons, 
i,e., after Karikala. So Nannan the ancestor of Ilavaehchirako 
ought to have lived during the reign of Karikala or a little 
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before. Therefore Malaipadukaddm, the last of the “Ten Idylls/' 
ought to have been written about the same time as Tirumuru- 
gdttu-padai. Thus we see that all the ten poems comprised 
in the Pattuppattuy^eTe written durring the reign of Karikala 
or within a short time immediately before or after him. It 
might have taken about a century between the writing of the 
earliest and that of the latest of them. It will now be our 
aim to fix as far as possible which is the century that gave 
birth to these poems. 


With the help of Chilappathtkarani^ Maniniekalai and 
Ettu-Togai^ “the Eight Collections,” that have come down 
to us from ancient times, we can make a list of a few Cholas, 
Pandyas and Cheras who lived before and after Karikala, Ne- 
dunjeliyan and Cheii-kut^uvan. I append a tentative list of 
the Cheras, Cholas and Paiidyas, I made from my intermittent 
study of Tamil Literature, It is likely it may require chan- 
ges hereafter. I feel from the way in which I had to prepare 
it, it will require many changes and I offer it only as a basis 
for further work. A reference to the list will show that we 
know 8 Cholas, 6 Papayas and 9 Cheras and we also know 
more or less their sequence. They might have taken among 
them about 2 centuries allowing 25 years per reign. Now 
we find that Ckilappathikaram, Manimekalaif “the Ten Idylls” 
and most of the stanzas contained in “ Eight Collections ” 
belong to this period. These are the most im- 
portant portions of the Tamil literature that has come down 
to us from ancient times. Practically there is little of real 
value before these except Tol-kappiyam {Q^neoMnudmih) and 
Tiru-kural Hence the great importance of 

fixing the age of PaUuppattu “ The Ten Tamil Idylls,” 

The earliest prince known to Tamil literature is Perum- 
chotu XJthiyan Cheral. This Chera is said to have fed the armies 
of the Fan^avas and Kauravas during the great fratricidal 
war. He was a great warrior and had extended the limits of 
his kingdom a great deal. He was also a great patron of 
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letters {Puranu 1*). Nothing else is known about him, his 
ancestors, or his immediate successors. The poet Mud Inagar 
( 3 c who sang his praise is said to have been a mem- 
ber of the 1st Tamil Academy. This verse is probably all 
that is left to us of that otherwise Mythical Sangam. Long 
after him lived the Pandya Palyagasalai-Mudu-Kudumi- 
Peruvaludi (ueoujits3^!T'2«o Qp^^®i£uQu(^ei.Q^^)^ He was an an- 
cestor of the victor at Thalayalahganam. He was great in war 
and a just and kind ruler in peace. There is nothing to show 
how long before Nedun-chelian Palyagasalai-Mudukudumi- 
Peruvaludi* lived. In the interval between him and the 
kings whose list is here appended ought to have been 
written Tol-Kappiyam and Tiru-KuraL Tol-Kappiyam is 
said to be a work of the second Tamil Academy. When 
that Sangam existed, there is no material to find out. The 
few nanies given of the poets of the 1st and End Tamil 
Academies are not all found in the literature that has come 
down to us. We find the names of Vanmigar, Kauthamar 
and one or two others. We cannot now say whether these 
were the poets pf the same name who are said to have 
adorned the two Acadamies. The shrewd guess of Pandit 
M. Baghava Aiyangar of Bamnad, that Vanmigar of Tamil 
literature might be the same as the author of the Patna yana 
is very ingenious and does not bear any improability t, but we 
cannot with the knowledge we have got at present be sure of 
the identity. was written before Ckilappathikaram 

and ManirnSgalai as the latter distinctly makes u reference 
(vers,22 ; 59—61) to it, and quotes a stanza. But as it is not 
given among the Second Academy works it ought have been 
written after it. 


The next period we know of is the age of Pattuppattu 
we are speaking about. As I have stated, the age might have 
covered about two centuries. This was the period of the 


+kI is the first in the collection excluding 

the prefixed lync by Perum-Th$van§r in praise of 0oa Oiva, ^ 

* [See foot note in page 3 of this Volume.— 

t Vide “Sri Valmiki and South India” Tamilian Antiquary Ko. 7. 
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greatest literary activity in the Tamil land and has therefore 
been very happily named the “Augustan age of Tamil Litera- 
ture.” With the help of Tamil works we can construct a fairly 
accurate account of this period. For sometime after this 
period there is a gap. Then we hear of the Chola Ko-Cheh- 
kannan (Co and the Chera Kanaikal-Irumporai 

{*8e^ssfTeS!(7^LhQuirssijr)) who were contemporaries (Pura 7 n. 74). 
This Ko-Cheh-kannto and Karikalan are mentioned as the 
ancestors of the Chola Yijayalaya and his ancestors in ins- 
criptions. By the untiring and praiseworthy work of Rao 
Bahadur V. Yenkayya, Dr. Hultchz and other ephigraphists 
we have a complete list of the Chola kings, who reigned after 
Yijayalaya. In that list no Ko-ChehgannJin and Karikalan 
appear and Yijayalaya lived in the middle of the 9th century 
So Ko-Chehgannan ought to have lived before Yijayalaya 
i.e.^ before the middle of the 9th century. We also learn 
from inscriptions and copper plates that for 2 or 3 centuries 
before Yijayalaya the Chola kingdom was under the rule of 
the Pallavas. The Cholas were then in a very poor state and 
there is no room for a powerful king like Ko-ChehgaiinLan. 
Then saint Jnana Sambandhar refers to Ko-Ohenganpan in 
several of his hymns. The late lamented Sundaram Pillai 
has fixed once for all the age of Tiru-Jnana-Sambandar to be 
the early part of the 7th century. This is also accepted by 
R-ao Bahadur Y. Yenkayya. So Ko-Chengannan ought to 
have lived in the 4th or 5th century. Now in the list of Cholas 
appended herewith, there are 4 Cholas after Karikala and at 
the rate of 25 years per king they might have reigned a 
hundred years among them. As we saw before there is a gap 
between the last of these and Ko-Chengannan and this we 
might take to have occupied about another hundred years. 
Karikala would then have lived and reigned in the 2nd 
century A. D. 

Mr. Y. Kanakasabai Pillai, whose untimely death we 
are still lamenting, has, in his book ‘ The Tamils, 1800 Years 
Ago,* given the middle of the 2nd century as the age of Chithp- 
pafhikaram and ManimikalaL In Chilappathikaram which was 
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written almost at the same time as the incidents described 
therein, one Kajabahu of Ceylon is said to have come and wor- 
shipped in the shrine of Kannaki. The Adahavamsa of Ceylon 
gives a list of Ceylon Kings. In that list two Kajabahus are 
found, of whom the 1st lived in the 2nd century and the 2nd in 
the 12th century A.D. I believe the late Hon. Mr. Coomara- 
swami of Ceylon was the first to apply the knowledge of Ceylon 
History to fix the time of Tamil works. It was he who drew 
attention to the Kajabahus, Mr. Kanakasabai Filial has ela- 
borately discussed the matter and come to the conclusion that 
the Kajabahu referred to in Chilappothikaram ought to be the 
1st Kajabahu mentioned in the Mahavamsa. The same conclu- 
sion is arrived at by another scholar Mr. S. Krishnaswami 
Aiyengar of Mysore. But still there are not men wanting who 
would prefer to identify the Kajabahu of Chilappathikaram 
with the 2nd Kajabahu of Mahavamsa, It is a pity that Mr. 
Innes, lately a Judge of the Madras High Court, should be one 
of them. The facts I have mentioned above would, I believe, 
change the attitude of such men whose only difficulty seems 
to be due to their reluctance to admit antiquity to Tamil 
works. The following facts will also show the untenability 
of their position. 

Raja Keseri Varman otherwise known as Anabayan and 
Kulothunga reigned between 1063 and 1112 A. D. He was 
the hero of the Tamil poem Kalingathuparani. In Kalingathu- 
parani there is a reference to Pattinapalai, one of the “ Ten 
Tamil Idylls,” by name : — 

ipu uBefrfdxjiremir Quirs^ 
u^Q^fTL^ir^ Qup 

U<oi^Quil,l^<S^LJLJ(r8so Q^fTessTL^ 

Periya-puranam also was written during the reign of the 
same prince. The Saiva Bible was collected 

and divided into several divisions in the tenth century. Sun- 
dara Murthi Swamigal lived in the 8tb century. Tiru-Jnana- 
Sambandha Swamigal and his contemporary Appar Swamigal 
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lived at the beginning of the 7th century. Arrangements were 
made for the singing of the Tevaram hymns in temples in the 
10th century. Several of the Vaishnava Alwars lived in the 8th 
and 9th centuries, h'rom the beginning of the 11th century 
arrangements were made for the singing of the Vaishnava- 
Vedas in theVaishhava temples. Manik- 

kavagagar refers to a Varaguna. We find a Varaguna Pan- 
4iya about the latter half of the 9 th century. It is but a 
guess that the Varaguna of Manikkava^agar might be the 
same as the Varaguna who lived in the latter half of the 9th 
century. But still as it is believed that, jackals were 
turned into Ponies for Manikkavagagar by the G-od of Madura 
and there is a reference in the hymns of Appar to a trans- 
formation of jackals into ponies, and it is believed that the 
reference is to the transformation made for Manikkavacakar, 
we cannot be sure of it. Thert is also the difficulty that we can- 
not give any reason for the non-inclusion of Manikkava^akar’s 
name in the Tiru-tonda-togai of Sundramurty Swamigah 
if the former had lived before Appar Swamigal. So, we are 
in a regular mesh when we try to find out the period of Manik- 
kava^akar’s spiritual activity. But at any rate, he ought to 
have lived before the 10th century when the Caiva Bible was 
fixed.* 

* [The date of Manikavagagar again attrac s our attention here ; 
the question has come to the front once before. After all, is there any 
doubt of Manikavapagar preceding the T§varam hymnits? We find refer- 
ences to Manikavapagar, at least in two places, in the hymns of Appar, the 
earliest of them. ' In one place the hymnist alludes to the transformation of 
jackals into jpomeof ^300 as refered to above ; and 

in another place, he mentions Manikavasjagar by his name with an allusion 
to the well-known story of Nandi ThSvar, the drummer of the Paradise of 
Civa, incarnating as M^nikavapagar. The lines in the hvmn, (vide 

Lj^sih XI), runthus:-- 

^sfirtneoQjTir i^jrirw^ujf^ ^eiaL^Qwp (olsiT€sarL-,nir 

The transformation of jackals into pontes is traditionally believed by the 
'Tamils to have been effected by God CIVA for ManikavacagaPs sake ; 
and the other reference clearly indicates Manikavacag^'* as the hymnist 
himself mentions him by name. The story of Nandi Th^var of the pi^radiae 

”8 
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We find from the Tevaram.% Tiruixi^nkmii and Ndlayira- 
prabandam that, at the time they were composed, all through 
Southern India, Caivism and Vaishnavism, as we know them, 
were the popular religions and the Caiva and the Vaishnava 
temples were almost as numerous as they are now. But, when 
we look into the works of the period we are now considering, 
we find the popular religion was Buddhism or Jainism. The 
Hinduism, as we find it in these works is the worship of Indra, 
long forgotten, and Rumara not so popular in these days. 
Caivism, as described in ^tj>iu^x<ssaraMir of 

Manimdkalai does not occupy much space and does not 

of CIV A coming to this world as an incarnation of Manikavacagar, to 
root out Buddhism, is well known to the Tamil public. The story is also 
corroborated by the Sanskrit Puranas. Mahamahopadyaya, Pandit Swami- 
natha Iyer in the Introduction (P. 67), to his edition of Nambiyar’s Tiru- 
vilaiyadal, says that the Sanscrit Puranas (i.e.J the Adikailasa Mahatmya 
(chap. XXXIX) and the Maniv&kya Charitra (Chap. VI) contain the story. 
It is not necessary to state that the Tamil Puranam ofPerumdurai narrates 
also this story in connection with ManikavacagaPs birth. These facts, 
beyond all doubt, determine the date of Manikavacagar as being anterior 
to that of Appar Swamigal of the 7th century, the elder contemporary of 
Jnanasambanda^, _ 

...JThe Tamilians have always accepted as an axiomatic truth that 
Manikavacagar lived long before the Thevaram Hymnists. This is not a 
mere illusion. But some who pull him down to a period later than that of 
a Varaguna of the 9 th century speak much of the omission of Manikavacagar’s 
name by Sundarar, the last of the hymnists, in his Tiru-Tonda-Togai. Manika- 
vacagar cannot be held responsible for the omission of his name by a later 
poet, reasons for which may be various. But thus much is certain that 
Sundarar had at his disposal only a very limited time and space. As we 
are told, his song was an ex-tempore one and even that, he proposed to com- 
pose in the form of a Patkigam. A Pathigam is a set of 10 verses. Sundara 
confined himself to the general rule and bigan to recite his salutation poems, 
rather his Litany, naming the Caiva saints individually as his memory 
served him then. He conld have named only about 60 saints or so, when 
his Pathigam came to a close, and in the last of the ten stanzas, he' very 
aptly made a salutation in generic terms, using expression broad enough 
to embrace all devotees that may possess any claim to be considered as Caiva 
saints. This is tlie sifiiple reason for the omission, if at all, of Manikavaca- 
gar’a name, as also the naixies of many other Caiva saints, for instance, 
Markand&yar, Sivakosariar, in his short Pathigam. — Editor, T.A.\ 
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seem to have been a jiopular religion. It stands to reason 
that Buddhism and Jainism declined only after the appearance 
and the phenominal activity of the Caiva saints and the 
Vaishnava Alwars, Also from the inscriptions and the copper- 
plates obtained by the Epigraphical department of the Madras 
Government, it is clear that Buddhism and Jainism have 
ceased to be the popular religions from before the 7th century, 
The last grant to a Buddhist temple was in 1005 A. D. and 
that is a solitary instance of a grant to a Buddhist Shrine. 
So the heyday of Buddhism portrayed in Chilappathikaram 
and ManimSkalai cannot be brought down to the twelfth 
century. 

After Patfiipatta and EHnthogai, ought to have been written 
Jtvaka Chinddmani^ the last in chronological order of the 
Panchakauiyams, “ The Five Epics.'* The minor Partchakavi- 
yams were written later and Vtr'omlfi/a'ni later still. The 
patron of Buddha mitran was Vira Rajehdra Chola who 
reigned between 1064 and 1070. He was the victor at the 
battles fought at Kopam and Kudalsangamam. In the com- 
mentary said to be written by a disciple of the author, 
Virarajendran is referred to as the victor at these two battles. 
In the commentary, the verses in Patfupdttfi and Ettntogai 
are very freely quoted for illustration. So, these works ought 

to have been held in high repute in those days. 

\ 

From Pif7'ananuni, Pathittu-pattu, “the Ten Tens,” and 
other works we find there were many powerful independent 
princes at the time. Perum-Pagan is but one of them. He 
was fully the equal of any Chera, Ch5la or Pantjiya prince of 
his time. Poets were found more often in his Court. Further 
the Cheras were, in those days, at least the equals of Pandiyas 
and Cholas. Imayavaramban Nedum Ch^ralatan, the father 
of Chen-kuttuvan, advanced victorious to the very foot of the 
Himalayas as his name would show. Chen-kuttuvan himself 
invaded north and defeated several Arya kings and brought 
Ganges water and sacred stone for the Goddess Kannaki. 
They were alao great patrons of Tamil literature and their 
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Ifenerbsity is perpetuated by the separate eolleetion of the ‘*Ten 
Tens ** consisting of poems in praise of Ch^ras alone. Such 
collections we do not find in the case of PSndiyas or Cholas* 
The Oheras soon lost ground, and in the 8th and 9 th centuries 
we find no mention of them in the inscriptions. Their lands 
were encroached upon by Gholas and several small princes who 
came later. In latter days, we find mention only of small 
chiefs claiming to be the descendants of the once great Oheras. 
For instance, Adigaman of the family of Elini reigning at 
ThagadLur claimed to be a Chera prince. In the Purananuru 
and the Ten Tens we find Thaga^ur of Adigaman destroyed 
by the Chera Peruncheral Irumborai. So we may even doubt 
whether the Elinis could have belonged to the Chera royal 
family. As regards Cholas up to the time of Vijayalaya, 
who lived in the 9th century, the Ohola territories were mostly 
in the occupation of the Pallavas and the Pandyas ; and the 
Cholas played but a subordinate part. It is Vijayalaya and 
Jiis successors who defeated the Pallavas and drove them 
north. Then begins the decadence of the Pallava and the 
Pandya kingdoms. The Chola kingdom reached its zenith in 
the time of Kulothunga who reigned between 1063 and 1112. 
In the 11th century, a portion of the Pandya country was 
ruled by the Chola Pandyas, a branch of the Ch?5la ruling 
family. But from the latter part of the 12 th century, the Cholas 
also show signs of decline and the Pandyas, like a meteor, 
rise and shine for a time and then fall to their old lithargic 
position. The Mohamraadans and the Vijianagar kings 
enter the field and begin the rule of the south through their 
viceroys. This is the story of Southern India as we know 
it from the inscriptions and the copper-plates. In the latter 
part of the 12th century, there is a quarrel between the two 
princes of the Pan^yan royal family, one of whom seeks the help 
of Parakramabaku of Ceylon and the other is supported by 
the i.^ola. In the beginning, th#. TSeylonese army is victorious 
but is defeated at the end. "'^the “ Teh fdylls,” “ the Ten 
Tens,’* the “ 400 Lyrics ’* and ouher contemporaneous works 
were written in the 12th century there ought to be mention 
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of matters in them ; but we find none. Further, what 
difference is there between the political history of the time 
porfcrayedin these works with sturdy independence and inter- 
national commerce bringing in untold wealth, and the political 
history of the twelfth century as we know it ? 

One objection Mr. Innes and others cannot get over, is 
the absence of the names of the great poets like Tiruvallu- 
var and Nakkirar in the Thru Tonda Togai of Sundaramqrty 
Swamigal. Those who urge this objection forget that the 
Tiru- Tonda- Togai &OQS not include poets as poets. It is a 
list of saints and even among them only Caiva saints. The 
religion of TiruvaJluvar is even at this present moment hotly 
contested. There are people to claim him even for a Chris- 
tian. Under these circumstances, how can we expect to find 
his name in the Tiru- Tonda Togai. As regards Nakkirar, he 
was a devotee of Kumara. No doubt, at the present moment, 
there might be found Oaivites not wholly particular, who will 
admit the devotees of Kumara as Caivites. But in the days 
of Sundarar, as we have seen, there was a great Caivite and 
Vaishnavite activity which drifted away from the faiths then 
prevalent in Southern India. Kumara or Muruga is a purely 
Dra vidian God and the activity against Buddism was direc- 
ted mostly by those who took their inspiration from Aryan 
sources. Even the Aryan God Indra, who came south probably 
with the earliest Aryan immigrants, was put aside and yvery 
soon forgotten. Further Nakkirar lived in a liberal age and 
rubbed shoulders with Buddhists and Jains. The Caivism 
as known to Sundarar, ought to have been of a later growth 
and mostly borrowed from Sanskrit sources. Under these 
circumstances how can we expect Nakkirar and other poets 
of his type to gain entrance into the exclusive sect of 
Caiva saints mentioned in the Tim- Tonda- Togau In later 
days, the hatred of the Buddhists and the J ains ceased with 
their disappearance and Nakkirar, who rubbed shoulders with 
the Buddhists, was not looked askance at and therefore his 
Tirunmragattupadai found a place in the Caiva Bible. From 
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the works of the period we are considering, we find the 
temples erected in those days were for Indra and Kumara 
and the festivals held were all in connection with the same 
deities. After the time of the Caiva saints and the Vaishnava 
Alwars, the temples built were all for Civa and Vishnu, and 
the festivals held are all in their honour. Of the saints 
mentioned in the Tiru Tonda Togai, very few, including 
Kannappa Naiyanair, belonged to the period anterior to Tiru- 
jnanasam bandar. These are colourless men and it is the 
depth of their belief in G-od and devotion to Him that got them 
admission into the sacred list. These facts would clearly show 
that there is absolutely no room for Chilappadikdrani , Mani- 
mSgalai and Patfupatfu after the time of Tirujnanasambandar, 
and that the absence of Tiruvalluvar and Kakkirar, in the 
TiriL'tonda^togai, is by no means an insuperable objection. 

Considering all things, we cannot but admit the time fixed 
by Mr. Kanagasabai Pillai for Chilapadikaram is very near 
the mark. As we saw already, Oheran Chenkuttuvan, Pandyan 
Nedun chejian and Cholan Karikalan were the kings who lived 
at the time of Chilapadikaram. Kow we know from the list of 
kings appended herewith, of three Cholas before Karikala, 
and four Cholas after him. If we take the beginning of the 
2nd century* as the time of Karikala, Ko-Perunarkilli’s time 
ought to have been about the middle of the first century, 
and that of Rajasuyam V?tta Perunarkilli, about the beginning 
of the 3rd century. So we will not be far wrong if we fix the 
Augustan age of Tamil literature as the two centuries from 
50 A.D. to 250 A.D. That is also the time when “ The Ten 
Idyls” were written. 

The ancient Tamil works are generally called Sangam 
works, and Pattupattu and other works, written at the same 
time as that, are believed to be works of the poets of the 3rd 
Sangam. The first mention we have of Sangams is in the com- 
mentary to Irayanar AgaporuL The commentary is said to 
be the work of the great Nakkirar himself. But admittedly 

[The date assigned to Karikala by the learned author of the “Tamils 
1800 year ago“ is A.D. 5^5 to 95; and we think it is accurate. Editor ^ T.A ] 
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the present form of the commentary is due not to Kakkirar^ 
but to Nilakandanar of -Muziri.* In the account that is 
^iven of the commentary itself in its early portion, it ought 
to have passed through eight intermediaries before it reached 
ITilakandanar. Computing ^5 years for a generation, there 
ought to have been an interval of 2 centuries between Nak- 
kirar and Nilakandanar, and no more. When the commen- 
tary assumed its present form the names of the so-called 
members of the 3rd Sangam ought to have been still fresh in 
the memory of the people. Now in the account given of these 
Sangams in the commentary, what is stated about the 1st 
and 2nd Sangams is very little. Of even that very little, a 
very large portion is, without doubt, mythical . Of the works 
said to have been produced by the poets of the 1st Academy, 
we have got nothing but the single Stanza of Mudina- 
gar referred to before. Of the 2nd academy, we know a 
little more. We are sure there was an Agathiyam and there 
ought to have been an Agathiyar. Only some-SHtrams of 

* [Muziri was another important seat of Tamil learning in the Chera 
country; and professor Nilakandanar of this ancient city is well known to 
the Tamil literati by his excellent commentary of Irayanar Agaporul which 
is the first start in Tamil prose-composition and surpasses all subsequent 
prose works in literary beauty and excellence. It has already been pointed 
out in a previoiis note that the two most important epics of the Pancha- 
kaviams were produced at Vanjikalam, the capital of the Chera country. 
While Vanji stood higher up on the banks of the river Periyar, Muziri was 
situated near its mouth, and it was one of the famous emporiums on the wes- 
tern coast of Tamilagam. It was the first commercial station on the Ara- 
bian sea, and was frequented by Yavana (the Egyptian -Greek and Roman) 
merchants. From Pentingerian Tables (225 a.D.) we learn that the Romans 
had, in this city now extinc , a force of about 2,UOO men to protect their 
trade, and a temple erected in honour of Augustus. According to Christian 
traditions it was the landing place of St. Thomas, the Apostle. 

This once famous city gradually lost its commercial importance owing 
to the constant attacks of pirates and the existence of the Alimttgam t;he 
Pseudostomos of the Greeks which means “false face” and * is a correct 
translation of the Tamil word alimugam^ by which the mouth of the Periyar 
below Crangannr (Kodungolur) is known even now.’ Its place was taken by 
Vakkalai (Ptolemy’s Bakarej/ on the mouth of the Pali (Ptolemy’s Baris) 
near Kottayam, It traded chiefly in pepper which was brought to it fiom 
Hilkuntram, a place even now famous for its excellent pepper, situated at a 
distance of six miles inland. This province of l?ilfcuntram including Vakkelai 
was, according to the Periplus (80 a P.A under the sway of the Fandiyan. 
kings and we know that it was under the same regime in the days of Manik- 
kavacagar, the prime minister of Pandiyan, who went to Pemn-turai, “ the 
Great Port”, of the Pandiyas, in the west, to purchase horses for the state. 
Messrs. T. Ponnambalam Filial and, K. G. Sesha Aiyar have fixed the date 
of Manikkavacagar (properly Mani-vacagar) to be the third century A.IX 
Vide Tamilian Antiquary, No. 4, — Editor, T, A.] 



Aqaikiam have readied us. But we have got the whole of 
Tol -kappiyam^ it being still the best grammar in Tamil. We 
have also heard of some of the other works said to have been 
produced during the age of the 2nd Academy. The extent of 
time and the number of Pandya kings and that of the poets 
given for these two Sangams are on the face of them very 
much exaggerated. With regard to the 3rd Sangam called also 
the last Sangam, we are on much surer ground. The poets who 
have sung the praise of the Kural and whose poems are pre- 
served in Tiruvalluva malai could not have been all members of 
any Academy. Some of the stanzas are on the face of them, 
by mythical personages. The verses by persons like Perun- 
TSvanar, the author of Bharatam, belong to a later age. Of 
the others, all were not contemporaries. For instance, 
Perum Chitiranar who was the contemporary of Kumanan 
who lived after Karikala could not have been a contemporary 
of Paranar who was a bard in the Court of Uruvappahrer 
Ilan Ched Chenni {s^Q^^uu^oQpir the father 

of Karikala. Ugra Peruvaludi is, as a 

reference to the list of the Pandyas given will show, the last 
of the Pandyas in the list. We find in the Tiruvalluva malai 
a verse attributed to him. At the same time we find a verse 
attributed to Nakkirar, the contemporary of Nanm^ran who 
died in battle at Ilavandi Palli, and another to Karikannanar 
of Kaveri-Pum pattinam, the contemporary of Peruvaludi 
who died at VelU-Ambalam. It is not likely that all these 
lived at the same time. All that seems to be certain is that 
there was an Academy at Madura, and probably many of 
those mentioned in Tint vail uvamah^L were members of it at 
different times. The information is given by a person who 
lived too near the time to easily ignore it. He does not give 
a list of all the poets who lived together at any time and he 
does not say that the Sangam met and dissolved within a 
generation. On the other hand, he says that the Sangam sat 
through the reign of a number of kings. Of course, the 
number given by him is exaggerated. But about the fact of 
the Sangam there can be no doubt. 



It is generally said that Tirukural was the last work 
produced in the third Sangam. We have seen above that a 
verse of the Tirukural is actually quoted in ManimSgalaL 
Chathanar, the author of Manimegalai, actually lived when 
the incidents mentioned in Manimegalai took place. The 
kings, who lived at the time the incident took place, were, 
according to Chilapadikaram^ Cheran Chen-kuttuvan, Pandi- 
yan Nedunjelian and Chdlan Karikalan. We know of four 
Cholas after Karikalan, the last being Rajasuyam Vetta 
Peru Narkilli who was a contemporary of Ugra peru valudi, 
thelast Pandiya, in whose time the Sangam met. So, the San- 
gam that existed for at least four reigns after Manimegalai 
could not have ceased to exist before Manimegalai was 
written. 

The next question we have to discuss is, when were the 
ten poems collected together under the name of Pattupdttu or 
Ten Idylls ? Here again we have got no materials to fix 
definitely the time. But we may take it that these were 
collected together about the time when the other collections of 
the poems of the period were being written. These other 
collections eight in number were composed until the reign 
of Kochenka:qnan. These are 

fBpj£ldsRrT^ 

dsppjSspn-ir <3ssQQujfr^ «=8y«£i), L^pOtom^ 

Of these, Kalitogai is said to have been collected together 
by Kallanduvanar, a poet of the sangam period itself. Of 
the other collections, we can only be sure that they were 
made before the time of Perunthevanar, the author of 
Bharatam, because we find him supplying several of the 
collections with an additional devotional song. As a devo- 
tional verse of his appears also in PurandnUru and Purana-- 
nuru contains a verse of the time of Kochenkanpan, and 
we have seen that Kbchenkannan ought to have lived in 

9 
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the 4th or 5th century A. D., we can be sure that Perum- 
thevanar lived in or after the 5th century. Perumthevanair 
refers to a Nandi Pottarayar, the victor at ThelJaru. Now 
we find from the inscriptions that one Nandivarman Pallava 
of the time of Vikramaditya II who reigned between 733 and 
746, gained a victory at Thellaru. If this Nandivarman 
Pallava is the same as the Nandi Pottarayar of Perumtlieva- 
nar, as Mr. Venkayya suggests, then Perumthevanar ought 
to have lived in the middle of the 8th century. In that case 
the collections of Pattupattu and Ettutogai ought to have 
been made before the 8th century. More than that we can- 
not say. 

I also append herewith a chronological list of the Tamil 
works I have been able to prepare with the help of the 
Epigraphical reports of the Madras Party and my study of 
Tamil Literature. The time mentioned for each is, as in 
the case of the other list I append, only tentative. My 
object in giving this list is more to induce enquiry and final 
decision in these matters. In the lists of the Cheras, Cholas 
and Pandiyas, the list of the Chera kings is a genealogical tree. 
The relationship among the Cheras mentioned here, is what 
is given in the “Ten Tens.” The relationship 
among the Cholas and Pandiyas cannot be found. So I give 
their names one after another as they reigned in succession. 

The period when these lived was the time when the 
Tamils reached the zenith of their prosperity and civilisa- 
tion. In their civilisation there is a lot we can learn 
with advantage to ourselves. They were great mariners, 
and their trade extended even to distant Rome. Burma, 
J ava and the Islands in the Indian Ocean were well known 
to them, as the existence of Tamil inscriptions in those far-off 
places would prove. It was the merchant who had foreign 
trade that was held in those days in high esteem. There 
was nothing of the churlish prohibition of foreign travel. 
The king himself was considered one of the people though 
the first among them. What wealth of speculation can be 
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hung on the two following lines in “ Mangalvalthu Pa(Jalam ” 
of Cilappadikaram : — 

‘‘ Qu(n^Sis\) QuiT^Lb-as'^ poBso 

This will also show the happy relationship that existed 
between the king and his subjects. Education was universal. 
The number of poets, whose names have come down to us 
Irofii the age of Pattupdttu above mentioned, e. e., from 
$0 A.D. and 250 A.D,, is very large amounting very nearly to 
200. If there could at any time have lived 200 poets whose 
▼ereee can survive 18 centuries, what should we think of the 
education and the civilisation of the- people who lived then ? 
Not only this, the poets belong to all classes of society 
from the highest to the lowest. Even more important 
there were poetesses belonging to all classes. The verses 
of Adimandiyar, daughter of the great Karikala, of Ko- 
perum-pepdu, the wife of Puda-Pandiyan and of the daughters 
of Pari, a mountain chief, are well-known, Auvai was behind 
no poet in literary capacity. She was also a philosopher. VeUi- 
vidiyar -And IST ache hell aiyar are also poetesses of no mean 
order ; the latter of them is said to have been richly rewarded 
by a Chera and provided with a seat in his court. We 
have got verses of even a potter woman and of kurava 
women. This would show the extent of female education in 
those days. When there were so many poets and poetesses 
of all classes, does it not necessarily follow that there ought 
to have been universal education amongst the people or 
something very near it, so that they may at least understand 
and appreciate their poets and poetesses? As we have 
seen before, this period was the Augustan age of Tamil 
literature. The poets of the period like Mangudi-Marudanar, 
Nakkirar, Kapilar, Paranar, Ghathanar, Ilahkoand Tiruvajlu- 
var are far above to any later Tamil poet. Their originality, 
the wealth of their imagination and accurate description 
surpass anything else in later Tandil literature.* It is their 
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greatness which enslaved their successors and made them 
mere copyists, with this difference thac they very soon de- 
generated into exaggeration and false comparisons. The 
kings and chiefs of those times patronised these poets and 
treated them very generously. The presents given to men 
like Kapilar still make the mouths of the present day poets 
water. The chiefs like the seven last patrons of whom Perum- 
Pegan was probably the foremost were still powerful. They 
treated the poets as their friends and very often the inter- 
ference of a poet settled amicably an ugly quarrel in their 
families. There was no rigid caste system in those days. 
We find an attempt in Tolkappiyam to force the Aryan clas- 
sification on the Tamils ; but it failed as other attempts 
in the same direction. But unfortunately distinctions arose 
in later days and the Tamils began to have their own clas- 
sification and gradation of castes. The so-called Sudra of the 
Aryan classification (Vellala) now occupied the highest place 
among the Tamils; and no Brahmin supremacy was ever heard. 
We see in the ancient period we are talking about, all castes 
ate together and probably took meat. The sexual relationship 
was as rigid as in these days, and the community exerted a 
wholesome influence in insisting on the constancy of women. 
A woman who went astray was thrown out. But immorality 
in man was not looked down upon with the same stringency. 
Sati was in practice ; but it was not forced on the widow^ 
On the other hand we find people dissuading a widow from 
entering the funeral pile of her husband. Others continued 
widows and led a life of self-restraint and self sacrifice. It 
is possible that there was widow -marriage in those days, and 
the following lines lend colour to it. 

BpuiBp Ourrp^ 

Qjriiisuir (oT’L'juir jrirS^k 
iBeh (Si^ftuQutriuem^iQm fs&rflQuLufi* 
metBQiuiB L-jsrr^ inni5}<sh uQjrnrQ 

‘35rrpjCiiL^LhLJ®GiJir 
up^^uQu<omi^ir ” 
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The fact that widowhood and saii are spoken of so highly in 
the above lines gives room for a guess that there might have 
been widow-marriages in those days; but even then they 
were not looked upon with favour. 

The institution of dancing women dates from before the 
Christian era and we see that most of the fine arts including 
painting and music were left to their keeping. There was no 
polyandry in those days and we do not find any remains ,of 
it even though the Ethnologist would say that the Tamils 
were polyandrists once. Polygamy there was, and the one 
instance of it I find in ancient Tamil Literature has rela- 
tion to a brahmin from the north Kauniyan Vinnandayan, 
*6y«5zj^aj6ar (Purananuru 166). 

As I have said before, Buddism and the worship of 
Indra and Kumara were the prevailing religions of those 
days. The mysticism which has oaptived and has to a large 
extent made us dreamers has not yet invaded the South. 
The Tamils of those days were still men. They took a 
serious view of their life, they did their duty and they 
enjoyed themselves like men. They had parks near their 
towns, their women partook of their enjoyments and went 
with them to the parks, to their sea-beach and other places 
of enjoyment. There was no G-osha system of the . Mahome-. 
dans, nor the half Gosha of the high class Hindus of the 
present day. The Tamils of those days were not dreamers. 
They have been men of action. They did not speculate as to 
what a thing might be, but actually went and looked for 
themselves and said what the thing was. Their life is a 
standing example as to what we Tamils can do and what we 
ought to* do as their descendants. So it is the duty of every 
Tamilian to study the ancient Tamil Literature and brushing 
aside all later habits which have brought us to the mire, 
follow the beautiful and elevating example of our ancestors. 



APPENDIX I 


(a) List of the Cheras. 


TJthiyan Cheralathan : = * V ^Ira M-N ailini, daughter of V ©Iroan-V ©liy an. 


Nedun-Cheralathan Imaya^Varamban : Falyanai Ohelkelu-Kuttuvan : 

married Padinnan Thevi, daughter of reigned 25 years. 

Velman Avikko, and reigned 58 y©ars.t 


Mudi-Oheral-Adan alias Vana-varamban Adukolputtu-Cheral Adan : 
or Ghelva-Kadunko : married Mana- reigned 38 years, 

killi alias Chonai, daughter of Karikala 
Ohola, and reigned 25 years. 

1 

I I 

Chenkuttuvan. who crossed the sea : married Ilanko-Adigal ^the author; 
Perun Thevi, sister of Velman Anthuvan, and of the great epic Chilap- 

ruled 55 years. He was a great warrior: pathikaram. 

captured Viyalur, the capital of Ilanko-V el : 
attacked Mogoor of Palayan Maran, in the 
Pandiya Kingdom ; conducted an expedition 

by the sea to the banks of the Ganges and conquered the Aryan Kings: 
defeated the nine Chola princes who rebelled against his cousin Killi- 
valavan, the grandson of Karikala : at his fiftieth age he performed the 
Baja «uya-yS,gam. The period of his reign is probably between A.D. 90 — 130. 

Chelva Kadunko alias Yanaikkad-Chey “the elephant eyed”: married 
a countess belonged to the family of Velman -Aviko and reigned 25 years ; 
he was a contemporary of Pandiyan Neduncheliyan II. 

Perum Cheral-Irumporai : married Velmal-Ohellai, daughter of Velman 
Anthuvan of Maiyur : besieged Thagadur and ruled 1 7 years. 

Kudakko-Ilancheral-Irumborai ; Perum Kuntrur Kilar was his Court poet : 

ruled 16 years. 

Cheraman Mavenko : his contemporaries were Pandian XJgra Peruvaludi 
and Cholan Raja suyam vetta Peru K arkilli. 


* V^lmUl (C<ai6r££)/rfir) = a countess; feminine ofVdlmdn (G’^ucrm/rcsr) 
==a count or an earl belonging to the Vellala caste. 

t The period of reign assigned to each king in the list is according to 
the “Ten Tens.” 
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(b) List of the Cholas, 


1. Ko-Pem Narkilli (o<stir Qu^i^pQ^effl), 

2. Vel pahradakkai-Peru Viral Killi {Qeupujoopi^ji^s u Ou(t^ eS^pJt^ 

Q^Gff)) I killed in battle with Neduncheralathan. 

3. Uruva pahrer-Ilanjed Chenni {^(^euu u^oCopir @6r(^ Q^lL 

; married the daughter of Alunthur Vel. His son: 

4. Karikala the Great, alias Peru Ma-vaiattaii {^ifi^vneoebr Qu(^u)ir 

eu&r ^^^rreiir) : married the daughter of ITankur Vel. [His daughter 
Ohonai alias Manakkilli was the mother of the Chera Chenkut- 
tuvan.] His sons : 

5. Ched Chenni-hTalam-Killi {Q^LLQs^esreirR vs\)'si QeireiB) and Mava- 

lathan-Nedim-Killi (tcireuisfrppfrexsr Qnsf^/w Sehetf}). 

6. Killivalavan, who died at Kulamurtam (^^<3frQpppp^p 


7. Pemm-tiru-valavan, who died at Kurappalli (^iriruu^&Rp 

Quu Qu(7^iej^(^ <sue/reuffir 

8. Rajasuyam-Vetta Perunar-Killi CdcwlIl-. Qu/^vp 

Q sir erf/'): was a friend of Oheran-Mavenko and of Pandiyan Ugra- 
Peruvaludi : and killed a Chera by name Mantharam-Cheral-Irum- 
porai, a different person from YanaikadChey-Mantharain-Cheral^ 
son of Chenkuttuvan. 


f'c) List of the Pandiyas^ 

1, Peru-valudi, who died at Velli-ambalam ^ was a ftiend of CHola 

Karikala peruvalathan. 

2. Maranvaludi : conquerd the Northern Kings: died, at Kudagaram. 
3„ Nan Maran alias Nedunjeliyan I : defeated an Aryan Army and 

died on his throne- [He is the Pandiyan who. caused the innocent 
Kovalan to be murdered}. 

4- Vetrlvel Cheliyan ; succeeded Nedun Cheliyan I. 

5» N edun Cheliyan II, victor at Thalayalanganamu 

6. Pandiyan Kiran Chattan : contemporary and friend of Killivalavan, 
who died at Kula Mutram. 

7* Pandijran Nan Maran who diea at Ilavandippalli. 
a Ugra pem-valudi who beseiged the fort “ Kana-pereil** {snearu^u 
of Vongai Marpan and who was a friend of Cheran-Ma 
vaako and Cholan Raja suyam vetta Peru. Narkilli. 
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APPENDIX II. 

Sovie Tamil works and iheir probable periods. 

Some stanzas in the Eight-Collections : those refer- 
ing to Uthiyan Ohe^alathan, Aravon Magan or 
Dharumapntra and Palyagasalai-mudu-kudumi- 
Unknowtl. peruval Uthi written by Mudinagar, Kouthaniar 

Karikilar, Nettimaiyar and NedumpaHiyattanar. 
Tolkappiam. 

I Iriyanar’s AgapporuL 


50 to 250 A, D. 


250 to 500 A.D, 


500 to 900 A.D, 


900 to 1200 A.D. 


1200 to 1500 A.D. 


^eVUU^SBirjTLD, 

^isaipuj<^!fauQucr(^(^etsijr jrn; 

[. <STLi.CS)jsQ^nr<s^aii^^ QLj(^tlutT6i}e3r^ 

erLL<S <s^^ir<50ijsfa^<^ ^jj/uaesr^comoj : — 

a^EScraan’ffi9(^ii:>(2un<sa>p^ 
(I^nuQu(^(^Q^iT^eBr ^suttA^&ruuppSlear^ 

^giiLj(^¥afT€SajikM^, 

^e>s>puj^iT AuQun 0(;^esiffiJie>i>AS6mL..nQA(jbp^,) 
\^LJ^iBpuSI^UU(T&A^ 

' QpwfTjrih^ 
j^ 0 fiu/r 4 F«txj. (?) 
mir&inuSljruLSjTL.ikpih, 
fi(^'^&ppihue\)dQMireis>aa 
uirjTjf Qsuevurufr^ 

, 9m fiA A &)wus 
AeSmspjgsuuffeisS^ 

QuSujLf a tf&arih, 

^ irQ^^fTL^tjuth, 

rsihiShurrasarL^nir isihiSl ea>sFeup^(^(tp<^p 

zuets>rrajtT&ffiuulr, 

i-lpp0iriZ.<S, 

AUDLJir §}jriTU3/TUjexafrih, 

m<sa‘(^Ai<saar utt ^ 

sk^0p(r ^ppsr jrfrLO(ruj<^Lh. 

^&x>m 11^ LJ/ri^^jEsr 

f &..^jriJurT&(fiiun 

LfiTfresm ; AmpLiffir^soruy (tppeSluj^ 

&ppamp 

eSeieSluiTST^ih, 

^(T^<saGrQifi(B(rpff. 

mitlo t-ure^i^tuear esuBi^pua, 
mjf0^e6aruire^i^UJettr iSjrQuitrpfijr 



Heroic Mothers of Anejeat Tamiligam. 


(c^jT^ ^irvuLc^irif. 

BY 

Pandit M. Raghava Aiyengar Avekgal. 

L^soifTsi^iu y^iEluuirQtu ujj ^SQkrL^il>^ (tpp^asirs^y^Q^ p<osr 
^rrevriuir^ <3=Lhu iQ8sod<a5€frLjb[rii9(^rsp^ CoLj/rs^CDai, 
eiS" xreoeffi^LQ si^^<simu/rt-«/D0/f?[O si5lppsemjoir^<siju> s:Sl<(>(rm 

Quj Q^s5tu^P(^ pm^ 

^ff’n'LDTtusssr urrjr^sn'^Q ^Qs!r<s^w<35(5frir iSlp5up(^^L6 (oT^sifl 
^^"ostfriruu^ih, ^Aisurr^ eS‘ir<9= Q<fuu^slL(^u QuifQuirssr 
^L£}Lurr<s mflCop<9^i}3 <sBsrrfsiQaj pp(^ ^Qrsss <3STires^fm<3S(^ ^p 
&C>fTL£>, ^n9 ^QDSU OlU^iSOfT p j£) ^ p^ ^ fT JT^^Lb^ 

JiJ, ^<-BfEToif}i\3 (Sp(r<5m‘lS)lJ pTULUjbirrr^ Quq^^bbQ^ 
(ijn'(^tM^ ^[rojLDrriTLDLL^Lb ^^eifth ^pp^ ops^L^ajiTfriu^ ^ch 
tjbm<mBsrr fB^sxjySl<35&flp & exiSsi'iQ tu frQ lj^^Q enQ^Gxjrr irfriiSlsSr ^ih 

ld :«< se £- 1 <^ l 1 ( ih Qu(r^ii:^iDU^Lb L-j'3B(i^w Qup^ <s£)<omii 

<56^ ^€!DL-.Qu3^8sirr? (ip^uuirQsorrQ ^irQuarr <sffjrQLDfr ^ujiT^Qldit 
g>gvr /‘/ i‘tt il^ir^iriiQ.^ ^gidsu i^eur^Lh &^tuir€i^LD 

s> Qu^ Giomu^ ^<om€m'Lh. ^^&frssiij:>itS}p 

^G^fTbLipp U^kS^LjO SrG<3S(rQ LDlI-Gud* (^^UQDoll 
qP^GudiT «J/r5^Co(v^? ^friuum ir<ssS3rr ujisiDi — (U Co^s=isi 

<sB(o6fr ^eo&^pfTir msssTQpdrQssr sl-'U/t/h^ Q^(r<sm ^5u<sm, ir<sm- 

Lb[r<3s — ^uun’i^Q^’9=p<oib^ (stG^ ^ tiG^sirmCosufrua, <3 ^lS u-sit 
fSL^is^ ^^(p^^LU'-^uufTGsBaJLj'*'* QuQi^tli (ou!rSQ<oO^ ^uunrsifBuLJir 

a«eu«Lb <sBjuii ufSB ippp^-as QsxipjS'SibLU ^ssyL^rsp <sSl<sip.iiJLa mirth 
^ssr^. ^ffnsiSJ^th G^fr^tosiiS^ih ^thi£l 

10 
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lS^uQu^ili 0S^iU0L_6i5r ^ijurr saf^iuir QsnpjjS 

Qu pppp^^ QoiJ^ssiTjrs^i^^i^ Qpomi—mtSl^ih^ QpsQuLDtr 
<ssr^ ^suir^m ptrnp^QDp‘jUiriri\: (^ifisBuu(n^sxJ QppQffO Qup^ 
euiBp <sff iru uiiQpQQtu aj^Q(nf'i ^uuir<ssBiu<S= ^^a/isar Q^rr(^^ u 
QuSrlhui^ Quppaif^tT^ Qfi^^p dSpL9<S<3SUuSm SUfTlT 
— (Dp^iri9LDir(oSTQpi}i ^LUir<SQp a)/r0ti, ^sxjssr^ (s£l?mujml,®u 

Oun (^LL<xsh- u^ppiTu^pikmoidsm Quit sShaseir. ^sxj^^(^lj Quit 
^dmuuQih QpppuiTL^isi^seir — ^susutriuipik asdsrr s^uG'nirQ-Sf^th 
QpSiDpU^lh^ ^JTQPLD p^STLD^ULjlM l9 p sff jrd(^(Sm im3S(^QljD. 

^a/sar Q^suiu^p <sp^<sQ<£fT&^L^es>siJ — pssTi^tLipm Qsm^Lop 
^sSt Quirq^iLQ} uiBp^iuir^ih Q^iusuQp Ouq^mSir 

Qujs^u^ij>^ wrrsisr mQ^ueuiBeiT imTGssrQub s-ppib OiDom u j^JLbiril,^ 

^Pp€TD:35lU UltSpQ U(^6iJQppQ€\) S<3S^i^ SU (T^LdlT ll9 ok ^ 

^osr^sFQp^poDp Oaiajsva/^^ai/r ^€\>Qio ujitsuit ? 6x/?br 

(juirp^ suSsfTiuiT pmQ(r^^ ^^s^sm^LJbQsy<jL3 ^ pj 

(BL^p^^ ^uufTf^LLt^^k SFiBp^jrpss^p SL'Liif si^Qu p esisiippsufr^ 
Qp^QiULbTsB^ ^iiBirtL^p pu iijLt>Tir<3BQsfrssrQp Q<f^ir^sijQsussor^t}i, 
^ppiriuir pLDLo<s<35^5rrd >3 ^lLuisj si.LLu,LDr<3sp eiDp'Bjj/Er9^p9 
Quirird <^^ul 9 sudp^Lb^ mpps^p^di ^d potrireSIm^u 
Quirir ipi^iueijil)^ ^ldhjiI) QrsqT^ihQuir^ nsinLi^ek O£_//r 0 Ll® 

mQ^d^iLiL^sm SL.u9siDiru uiBp'^!JJT<3Su:i Q^/jiusLfihy <st^.p^<o\)th 
€r(i^^p ptltudsBofr ^sa:dmuu®p^ eump^ih fsirijb uuppj^m 
QsslL® Opdnmrm'QsiJ tuirih, ^-IPP <35ire\ip^d) 

uir^iup piriLjrjc>irir'SBm‘ •iEiriLt^uj Qp^sFiriSlLbirsm eff ird OrSFiudomdufr^i 
^uQurr^ Osiisifjsudp ^^(^(^Qajfr-’^uufr^sBuuQumf^'* gtoot ^ ju:> 
Ljp^^p Qpir^^dBG)f}p ujrdasd dSfrs>!sr<o\)frLh, ^djsuireorr^S(byr ^d 
<3Sireopp6iJjr irm fBLBd(^ u^<si^}L^'ui^siiir<s>p Qpireh jjSM^u>y 

iBin^ ussijpuj ^ifjpistsSsfT ^rrfTiiSsk, (BihmiTLLuf^^ih ^ppGm^nj 
jrppsTiuGiDjrii^uy (S^ jriDdsBsfru^[h LjQ(^^iiJfrmd cas'^ernffoirih, Qmp 
sk.j£liu s^esaresiLDsOfffrd^evinh ^jjSdjp fsu.ppsued&0 pmuLDirirtaserrfr 
<®C?su Qppmtreop^ ££>«ss)f?/f @/B:/s/rtl.£jL^ eBstrfkQoixrsuir srm upp(^ 
mu> ptSipj^^metf^^ j^Qms QtupQdsir^^m ^ekm-etsr^ 
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^tSy^ Oiiar L-firtr^oisr ^^<s,6rr(rQiu UjpiBT 
QP^^IUSU pj£}i\i <off JI<9^<3lhQDSuQiU (Sf^StfriU <3i-GiDSUS6ifl^lh L£l(^^UJ(r 
<35d ^ircmuu^ih, ^sueB jrubupj^l iSdsip/sp ^pLjp&^ 0&^LU<^<sBsir 
QuJ<^<o\>frili ®0°0J57 jg)i— ^<X^ir€i)^Co^ 

^TiULb(rir^^!r€\^ tsS^jrir&'srr (sr^ciiiiT^ uqsh-^^S'SuulLl^w^ 

^tsmu^ JssiJ6ifB<£<3s^ ^^^irppfriuir^ 

Q(7^>ippiT<s ^<k>m^?lpsBn‘^mLJU®Ui QiBiT4(Q^ 

Quit ^ s„s\)iG 3=Bp^li p^Qs^Quu ^ppeiD<35iu Qu (j^ODUb <3srT msrL^p(^ 
er&k^ Qpfrek^ Qtasmu^^ ^la uQsvSso, piQip iBrriLif.^^ 
Qpp<&fr€\^ OPpQeo^ ^£n<sB STuQurnsruj^if^efr^ Ouq^ODixsayuju 
sxiiBp suLps^Opub L^puQuir(^LL®€iDpaseff}^ 

‘‘ ^^'ow 0p^&u” (^sk^ ^puuQth, ^oopirsn ^ : — 

“ jiyi— ^C«fiuiw ^ueu^s searjS^d^th ^^sSeo 
LDU.Qijje\) toMerBifS(^Lh uapi^(^p jsear^ 

‘ Q>3S!re^^’jb QcueQdsisrii^mL^iu <s^jrirdmi\)ff\)^ t£ip<s(^L^n9io 

ijbu.LJup^Ss!sru^€toL^iu «5y/f?€TO€aLfii5r/rcS0Lc QmpssypS^ & puiBpp 

cremuj^ ^psk Qu^rq^m, ^dj<sffjru Qusmt^if Q<yiijctb^m mtr^sp 

ptSl icmiS)fi p fB<smu. UTTU.€^^m QpiTp^lh TS<S^<sQ€Si^LJ L-IS\)€!DLD 
exurojfBp QLj<otkri^iT<3S€rr{rQff^iU uirL^uuiLipq^ppffo (sS)iu<xmp 
pssip.Tu^ 0D<5rr^jsy. G)u(r<sk(Lpif-UJfrn (srsm ^tMOusssri^eosnit ptriu 
pmea^p ^irs^<sk lo«<so7 (^psQujsiJird(^iB'jj <35L^6V)LD>3S6k ^skesrQp^ 
uQs>p aj0£ojjj/ f3^^Qm(7yir^ 

Ljpii^0p^ ereh p^^i muQecfr \ 
i^Jt(^jseo ^iksa}^S(^d auCoear ; 

(^^<S\)€UIJ^P S C^MtT(Si^P^ Odlrrsvcu^^.* MuCoSW 1 
fsekearetsiu Qwrs^p^M suQear^ 

^effl^JioiiraSr (lp(^»®i 

meSQprBm^ Quujfrpeo sn^s^s suQa^,*^ (L/^/r-312) 

^LJUTTiLL—tr^ ^<X'Sireopjp <5ffjrp ptriujrj^ umri8^ ^ppesi^>uu 
Opmu^ Qp^rrBiuuuQth^ ^akpSsodxL^Qesr*^ ^mu^i^so^ 
Qufr€5r(ipti?.ujrTiT ptke9>LoQiu pfnuirssm ^^pi^ mrrem^^ 
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UjrT^^«5>rr Grdr^jth uqdi^ijj 
^^< srru(rLl.QL^(rdr^ ®ti0tiD/rj2/ : — 

^^^ 0 iD(£/ ih j^Q^tufrui ^neGTapih FP 0 nih 
s>(j^LDQpih sn €mt ik!»n&} ppspnih — ^^(T^-i/^eifruSp 
Qant^eurrem mpea^ ^uSluu OTgarifi^gsr 

eu^f^eutrib optumau QufjSSsTj^ p p ^ 0 lL® .') 

^uufTtLip.^^ ^ 0 Q(U(rQ^<i^ ^ ^<5ktJb<ssk u^^^ssrr^Qpi ^ir^u 

Qu p(^io^ ^J^QsH pSITLDQplh ^0(S^Q^LD -Si (gffM (ST 0m ^ 
•ffiL-jiSiu ^pi^p sB^s^iuiM (^jjS&'^uulL ®€)rsfr^, fi.^m LBSism 
LBi^^(S\3 psm m0Ll.ip<3m Qs^Lam iLJemnS^ 

0B(7i^^ujp5m(^<3;eo0ts\i^ ^<^Qs=iusG ^if-h Qp>i^ ^TuoiQpih ^^omcLpth 
05(^LL(ipU> l3l psQs^Bst) (oT?mu^ <970^^. (oT^SUonGlj ^LUlf SlffJb 

Qui; 7 ^(smu:>a^Lh Q^^rssmu- Qpp^srrto^p Ou 0 mrupir<xtl-(^ 

@0/5^j£/ (Srsmu 0 j ^uurrLL<smL^ (oiS 0 d^sxifriT.s(^ @ 6 ^ 0 J (sBrnrim 

0£L. LBpQ(^(7^ 6^ jrp^^mtuu upnSu y,fi}(g^ ggg)i s^^6S>ir 

GTem^iih Qu<o!^l^g\)su^ L9i<om eiiQT^LB^^ UjS^Qvm (^ff, 

^‘lS^ssst Qsn-ffQem ^<sB tueir^ 

QjfTear&syjTS ^iF^eo Qp^Otuirtsir &p}at€vr 
s<s(flOpfB(B^ uiLL^ear Q^areargro/ Qp€U(SffiM 
Ff^p (^n^/iQepiLh QurfiQp' rf^ci^ssaf/f 
Q/en^ uj&)tl€ii(^Ui 

Qt!T(^QuiVp ^/bBuU Qptfi^Lh U&}QQi'\ {tfplh, 277 ) 

^;356m < 550 ^^ ; Q<3S0<!sQ0m ^p(^Qu0(S\) IB 0m IT pp 0RL.fSpiSsO 

u^anL^iu Qp^’JJciiiSYr pB-^m L^^^su&m Qunif^Qeo lu^dommuj 0 B 
Qm 06 m^ p 0 ^jijb LBup-i ^ 0 sm GT-om^ji^ Q<ydj^QssLl,(Si^ ps^sm 
^SijSsmu Qupp Qun J 0 J ^osjL^rsp u:>Si j^d=&Li 9 
Qcmiu ^emc^mpirm — Gr^mu^, <s&ir^ 

^ruj jr 06 m Quemi^if^ ^irth L^^^&jemwu Qu^exj^^ gE>/f ^pi^^ 
jr<F QiFojSsoQuj^iM ^suBL^th <3sem(S LoQ^ppO^ (srsm^^ **0;® 
GmenQjTm-u^th^ ^euir (sff ir^^ 0 <sSii^ ^uOuGmipir^k^^ LbemiMQ^S^ 
^Q'jj iusm j]Sp LE!e\)Sao Qujsmu^Lh fS 0 m(^ ®®0rr/570Lo. ^u 
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LJ [rtl.t.^<o^y ^[TLU <3Ge?kri — (sS* jr^Q<3^ULJ(^ ^SST ^(5> 

Ou(7^(^ <S£)fl psiop-s Q^fr<awp^, “ sijfr(^ m<s^ir<^ 

Qp^Qiun'sh' Q <stss 7U^(^^^ QfsQm «$/r6v^^s0L/ l9(Sst 
gi>(p if LIP^JTBsSTLJ Qu ppSiim <oT^U^i Qu puu(BiLD, 

9 , LDpQq^rr^ujTL^i^ Quiflj^tL ^(7^da;/m ssfriLi^ SpQ^k 

p^^. <s^irp ^iriLi psb <5T^L^p^srdmQLU QuiTird(^ 

LjQsm p ldtlLQg^lu ^d<3^if Lnns^n^^iunn ^ih QuemL^evoiiir 
QufB^th isSluu/E^ ^rr(siQl lBost 6)j(^LCiir^ 

&iwssif3B: atj^fieu^ ^essflCoai i 

Qp^ p Quemi^ jjfr^6\) 

(oiL£)^0)dr p^pp Q^0e3p^' ^€U(^p^^etfr 
van^^GST GffiSlih^ s^pp^ <^^mpmQear I 
Qrs(^!Be^ &.pp Qjf(^e:8pA' @fiyeir W«/j(^/5r<ssr 
Qun(T^^mF ^em®uuLi L^eorQ&sr i 

Q<f(^LJU<StJ>p (offLl® eS(^LJLfpg)j IMIUCbQ' 

QweQtsoiGS Qs(r0p£o Qeu&Bpj^Sl/fipp' 

utr^LDoSird 67StwrQ<sBsrtu rfQ9, 

^(nya3«fiar ^&)Qeon^ 

QjFi^i^s QfsndBd eS^Qin'’ (t/^Lb-279), 

— ’■(^(n^pinij) “ Qp^Lj ^6Li^ p<3BUUi»ir iLfpp 
i3SGfTp^m iUfrBs^s^iU QojjSi^ ^ Qun'i^(r^uu<si^il^ ^lEu^ 

nsL^Wp Qurifl^ pssr L-K^^i^sk (or^fts8sfr>x Q<sitsSt£)j pfr_^ih 
Lbip'i jijQ u n- ii9(y^uusLfLh ^6iipnSp35ir<a5 Lbesrp p^ifeB<oh sr^S/f? 
m^dm u^ppuu^p ^^uu<os>p^ Q^lUSi LoQip<^9l p<sk 

^(5isyt^<Ju<os^sSl^ 0i ^<sit€^ (^(ElBqthu (or^mQm^nSlil. 
Q&= &<sB ptrew ^(o inpp^jrSoisr ^&Dt^uusu0mr vSlq^i^^m 

Lb^!k asufsofrjsif, (^ufrird<3smr QfSfriiQS= QsFios <^<skjpu 
^suSsifT ^Ma^ium'SBmiU'S €rek wosrth 

Q<sE®SLtp{r<SB : ^sum jsiij^&^ppm<sp{rth : ues)ipuj effjrd 

^ipii9p i9p!Sp6i} Qmemu^ ^6i]tL(^p p^ua*^, iSTdrevr jnh I 
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J§);£FS3fl^tD ^^s^ffliU<xjrwfrsssr Qs^£i^ QimLLi^^^mQL^n- ? 
Qu!rs\)(^6u GQjscbrurrtnrr^ n^esiL^iuirQ^ih^ 
u€aiL-.Q(Bir^(^ suiruSJ^ 

Qeui^p QeoSas u9^psQ*/Te/r^ — (Lf(B<stf>p 

Qpp^SHIT » pQ^ek&tTll,tJ^ Qp^tS» LDL^«un<^ 

Lj^<k^Qj2ssrs Q3=d\)Q^m0‘eifr Qu(Trr^^'"^ * 

isof}^(^ Qesrtd(ssi^ I s<sxsrsi eut^’ MeiruuLLL^ntcir : 

(^esr esH etsr pe QuomuajejS^ptr Q rresa^ssTtun — l 9 esr €iffl €k pi 
etsi^Qumu^ s^essr iLfsoi^uu^m sirsuev^ ii^fe'W’C&c^AjL 
eriij^uap Qt^mptt srear €rj3s,**t 

grgj ^ jni <3SuJ3^;55^ <56/rSW<S. iLO,i>Q(7^0 UnL^€\) QiDpS^JjSi^iU 

iSms <3&!rp ^sm suiiJD£S)UJ (^^uu Qps^rj 6sr€\^>rth : 

arrAbOja urri^LstsPiijniT'fH'^GasfT&frujrTiT gf»0 Qusmip&^sair 

UiTi^LjCop LUfTth, 

^^[BjTuaQuQpiE^eopSliu Ssniutf Oui65BrCe(7»^<5ir 
Q^GfTfB LD^ikQesr QpfiQiurrm^ 
uesiL^uj^ikp} Lcrr Retreat er^pi ueurr m^p^ 

LDs^L^mnM 0«roi-»;j^6or (^aSe^, fi_«wr£— «r6ar 
(^’Bsvupp 0®QiU(^ ujrrQeffresr ^ ^earm^^ 

Qsnet^L^ o/flQeir/r® u(^LSI&^ih Quiu^p 
Q^mseiris ^^e^Qeutr^ ^bd^iw^ Qgh(^Quj 
u<giotftfBr QBX)L^s<ss>a srr^/rs^^ 

PF^p (^resr rS^ih Quffjp* m^oim p€tfrQ&ry (iL//r)Lb-278,) 

* g)^«By Gu/r0^ — pims^Qwev Q^^Gsrsotu^ ^&m(Q 

QufT(s^jSeu&rJTdj, iSIfk^err ajiruSJ fO/ ^stfr ^"Sevsoiuj eun 'kQ^Q^rru^tu aieSf jSBmQiu 
QaievACLj^^BJi^ (yesri^ u&nseuBn/rd ri/Ssyr/F# a/Sswa/ «Ssw 

^€oiQ(^{T _iB/a;gOTr^0^ uea^y^uu uips(^t^u Queiar 

(^^esTfuBT ;56Br ins-'Bssru Couinrd(^^ sTisarr^eir^ 

t Qu/T(^&r — aeoeSfQeo Quir^/h^ S6k(]^^ sreBr^suu^^ «rsBr 

sestHattsk (oUtriTMsea'p^CDeo ULlL^rr^ • uscDsmn (tf^L4 Seirpi <srQ 
tJ^^^p^Qeo eS Qpik jgs tr a er^^BOLDLu^tDirff • ^6or Q»2saT ju i^ojeufi}-^ ptr^ 
^i^ujiriD^ i^^Qear Seirjpi, p^ar &j)a Q-fsar jgo jytfiSOtj.^ Qs^ ^ psu u&dm 
,^ fffear(DwQ€\)uirdjm^^ iSdr^ (j^^etrih um/iSI Quire\)u uilGs Qu.mpfr^ 
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@^<S3r ^gBak ^^eudr 

GUsQuj^fBjBi} L^pmiOAu^B^ Q^ni^ssrm srekj^i ueoir O^ir^ 
€\)ii (SslLQ^ ^^^iuskitr^ ^Giim Qurr^p LjpimQ^ftCBp QjS>iri^ 
esrsu (^iiSiok ^susm uir^mr 3 ensfrirpp^^i <3sirjresarLLirit9(^fB/B 
(ST^ QpSsiisSsfT ^^p^'SCoJUsk** STak^^ Qi/TSoVr*® QSiSSLtSip 
Q-srrem® Quirifmm'o'mh QL^<£(^ijb iBsmmimd&ru 

L-jjrtLi^pQpi^ &j(^Ljsueir ^0 ^esifrL.LCifT>sd Qi^mp prk uamm 
&,L^Ssi)<s ’Sesk ^SiS^osr u QuppQ uir pev^L^isp LpQip^FQ uS) §piu> 

^^«SB \JU€SiL — fEpiKStrJ^ Uff I L^6\) <9TL.pLJ Ul1-1 Stfip 

QfEiTd(^di(jo uir^^ ^ppeoissoj eS'irppd iLiLDirir‘%kr &,&\i3[:pjSCosvQuu 
.^iBiuir isrekj^ Q pn<^ ^ Qu>5kLj^6\) ^njuS^Siso. ^&i63JuQp^ 
e^dtrssysuiurrf^LD^ 

*^^t^i^Q(siri7k patiesr {^p)*(Bir m/ruuekr 
Qeumpi&tnuj iLU^ppf Qmp'^u Outurflp 
Qpn^sa>sp ^jCT/eQ/^ (^fiLtS^ 

fiV 0 L.i€ZDi^ Qua ipi <au«rtuuLj(a 9 >i-_ eS^mQ 
^ea)u.uuea>i^ tLQp^p^^ ^soi^ikjp Qtu (n^Qtu 
QpuLf<3a>i— ojiretrek wff&krij 
«/j®0£?eo SrDfSpeor 

^L^nu oS/i— ?su pittLsQ*.^* (l^pUj, 295.) 

-A 

^uuirLLt^(o€i>y ‘;a?<s(?/f?^, er^irpp u&rjgseuir Q<s=BsifruSlsk 
eff ^ tgStfSUSiOjr ®SiJLL.l:p.<35 Ql<3S!r0kf(Sl^ Q<^6i57^3^,a^y<^(?6P^W 1£(|^€)9^ 
pir^th QsiJJ-L.®ska® ^0 ^'sm®wi3i& Qi-^kp pek L^p^S&sT^ 
uiiril~&6tD'ijd mekr® ^sik (^etB^rpeoiriv^ ^suBssru Qupp 
Qp^trmp prrij^^ (tfiSeo^j^u uir^shjTfip^^ Qupm 

s^j£)u9(7^ppio ui^pjifi inQipp piXs^. L^pp ^srtL 

i^(Ss\) px®(r ajfrp^esijru urt^evx^&rirxd tfararz— 6»a; put <s^jru 
Ljpe^suiT Q^iuSsox xem® ptriuLutrir ^jjSuuesr emrxCSeu ^esnn^jp 


(a) ^^erpsekr i^fSQstr crp^emr i^fiQstr 
ermms cr/b««*^ : 
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««Rr0Ow mnteou^ih euireffieSL^s ^<saipm^€ar ; 
mnQvu 

Quir(7^jp^earu usi^ ^^meStp Lf&Jir^eu^p^ 
jjl^€u ^WLfQ^fiSji 0pQpi 

Qm(^Q^ Qm(^i£Fjrim sL^ipetsr : (^pisiQsi 
Sprna^iim^ ueoa^jr Seajjrpp«fr i 

^uaLj^afsrs Qu-ip Jtn^sir 
4teSi^y^msyip fSleAtr sirdjQun^ psarQeorJ* * 

^pp 3 s(SiT (Uirp^esiir^ Quiuirmp Q/sQimQ^irmioBr 

pJTlLJ ^^ /DiiC / /*-/— pSsOLj'^LJUJ Sof^ ^SO * SToUTLJlT 

iutr* {Qpirea^ i^pp^dsmiBiui^^ 

(6) “0J®® ^jrm^Qps^ Q^^Qp'Beo 

metDjr^ p riLup. eSeare^^ ujiruS^^ 

^ihiDA&tr QsnrecCS&)iT ^pSCStueir g)ijb'jD«6Pr ; 

Qstrpp Qatedar^&DL^ LD^€orirs(^ 

QsF(^Qjftrp p;j^(BSL-.^ Q<aii(^^LDp papfS^ 
s&flgfip'Seo ujQpjsi uiaMhio ^iLi^u 
Q^jr^ C^uopp'Bestfr ujtts^ 
u^ifiear Qff^0rS ^p ukp ffns-^ 
jfi^LSIeiarjk ^corC?^ (osjeS vutf*, 

MQ^^eet^s Qi^ip ^tr^etr^ih 
LD*^QatrQe\)n lun^ar fSQuju^ ^icwsCotor,** 

(c) ^ir^oj 

®T letir ID 4^ SW” 

^irpQp/S^ pear(S(^^ 'srfiispaffp peorQ(^ ? 

^ ^fSisjpL£>LDsrif<^* 

eioMaLj£a GoiQeVy sireopj m^Qgo^ 

Quubtu ffi ^earQi£)^ (?a)^Q^6sr pearQear ^ 

Qwmp Gsreoeoffis p^Q(^i QeorGji ; 

QnirsQ Qi^smtr r^^sueoesr {^mQ 
p^^ts pffQwearp se^ ^t saain^ 

*^ppir Qi^eirmirar setBQp.** 


* ^piB^uil.L^ p2eifuQuajw/S^ = ^pisjpQujfeor p&ff- uas^etfr^ 
Q^^p€a>L^(ijU) /§'S6u, 
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L-jp fsir ^}irp^e\3^ r3S{rsiipOu6m(S erek^ilt 

Ou^f^L-fe\)6iJGS)!r Q>'Bfr^Q^ ££>.®^ iutTem(^m<bw^sr6M jiii 

^sur <sh-nSliu ^t^Qu uiTL^^ iS^oiT aiiQ^suj^ ; — 

^^Qp/j^4i) mp^o^ uppS iSesriMS^^ 
ajiremQ&r Q^Qi^jear eSleareif^: crcorio^ssr 
ujir^orQisrr (^aS^ih jgfipSKoujegr 
L^eS}<^ JSI (cunQuu »eife\)^err Qunei> 
fipsarp ^a9^(r)^ ^^<2’«w ; 

(ppf! ixinQpir Qutririseirp ptrQa/rp 86) 

Quirq^^ — Q^ju (sS'iLi^Qbv (seoeo 
0<*.T^33rQ, ^(bvr LD<3Soir (srfsi(^sir6rriri>ir (sr^k^ QmLLQ^(i^{U ; 
GTok id^sk (^eii<sBt^d njiTek ^nSQuu^* 

l^sQ prkiSiu Qufr(ssT iJd^d(^mm Qufr<s\) ^sxjSssruQupp 

J§) ^ ; ^susk ujpp^<5{rp^Qe>:> Qpirek^susk • 

^{TsmutriuTA — (oTsku^. ^uun'iUBiu uiri^LUeuir wpd 

(^i^u Qus^t^jrirp^ Qsuom^B Otodru LjsQ Qcuirp^ Quirir 
eff jtBsst LDSf^s s^saoL-.iijeiJif srsk u^ih^ ^ppoDS (sB irio^hsstu 
Q U(T k dmofT pQ p (SurrdQiULQdr ^sxjSssru Qupp pih GUiBpssipu 
l-isQ u (T iotsT d5(bir(ips^ipiurr’3sd Qjreku^id <a£lsfrim 

0Lb. uirt^f^suir uiSsriQBso ^djsusrreij ^q^e^LD QuQ^etDijb 

QJiriuiB^m'efr^ ! eS sr Ldd<sdsiTu uodipiu ^rr€\>p^u 

Qu^i^k ^GOit^u^LO LdQipd^u^i}) Q u (7 ^l£ 1 pnpih ^ppmsidLOLuear 
^sku^ ^p^^ /HoW 0 afflsyr/E/ 0 L£). 

?, pik <sffjrLDddS6kQu(Tfrd(^<dQ<SFiokj}J ^fmQda^pS^ 
Ldfrm p pfTipsud&fr Q<FUj8sod Q^iupptrmp QpSiusiikiok ^ ^euir 
pn^ujir ^wLDd^BsfT iBmd Qsujpuuk, e &0 piriu^ psk 

toaaar usmsd mGiBpfS^ QtcQm QsuhoQuupSkpj^ ^SjCosuBsop 
^q^tkuu Qu^ih <^pp G9k\>^irpj Gsu^im std^iLK^uju t^pm 
OMfrQpp^ >3sekfr(B, , 

euuSQpi mir^iaid\} muSQp; 

QaaQs^Gsr ^p&sp pewQsar. 
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Quit0^^f_u>ek«mir Qp(^sQ 

QpfTi^^j^ Qffeceoirdj^, tSfds 

l^ftQpSS Ou>^«/B GTQoMUi 

Qjifir^tu MQuniB ^2etrrQaJi 

€ru>uS&) Q^iutuiru Qu(^u>u^ Q^ibp 
m&ieonm sn^muj FF^p oiuSQpJ* 

sreSr^ Qsu^pp<osrm, ^u MfS^prr 

SDj^l — UQDS ujir^eiDjru (oufrfiio Qeueor^ Mu^u> 

uu.fTijb^ iun-^Q^<sp Qpj6}fsp £smQ&jSs(* Qutrss 

eBtUSi ^ L^pimQ'Xn'^p^p ^Q^LoiBdstsr^ €rub^ QpsmQ^^T 

Q^iuiunrp QuQ^Ubuy^&DUJ eBBstrpp &.s^Bsifru Qupp 

isrear euiSpsB>p ^^uQuem ^^uQu^l — gt^u^. ^^suir jpt 
S^^LD G^jrppirujir 3i^p^^Qpire^^(ruiBiup^ix>^ *^piTuu pu ojiBp 
p&ouQuiu (Enrek^ ^puuil. ©efrerr^. ^ooptrsn ^ : — 

‘ Quirird'S<srr^^u Qufrqj^^ iMirtqih ^puiBp rSirsB^ psm LDflssa^ 
i^pimQs{r(Slpp!r<^3s ^gyjE/ /^/Tio, j£/ 

G)«?^€w^, iD^^ssrds <^®£L — lit* GT^uir is^Q^^rmQeisBiuir , 

(SiJtr^^ piBipisiriLQ <sS jTuQu&^t^ir Qi^iu^ utpia^T&opCop 

(^ifitupir^ m^suiTiSESefru up^tj ussy^'U 

^6\)<®<sfi9W* jSijr^<SB(^ui} QLy062DLo ^pp pSciol/ulLl^gst. Q utTtrm&s 
^pQp pui 0z^cS0.^ Ljbfj (SsrfsiQau. €iJ(7^LhQufr ^ ^<x>xfre\3p 

^u Qusssri^ iffdJsvL^ ^ppek^DLoppmiSlek Qsu^ Q^lLl^ euy^uQ^ 
ptM suQ^LB ^ySev^eu ^suirdsek Griue^ir^ ^q^jsjugu inr pin) 

QsxjemQih ? Q^irip eiJirF Q@)0su6w^ sjds Ljp^jr^Qu ^piu 
^^LtifT JT -ik <ST GSt LjeUGST ^ LOGSI^Cd U^sSsO CofJD^ €2Do3J pp <£B ^fTLDp 

p^Qy^suifj pGsffCouj (oEFfrSsin^ 6Q(T^mpQu{r^ ^exjG)BL^(hQ&Fio€d^ 
^imQm ^(7^ <sB(^sBi^LU(^i\) ^AiEijjrF(^u>[rjr€k Q^irSsau^<smu~QSTm ^ 
^fQflu^qs^iu^ Qeb&tgB u^pp Q^iripsk^^ psk u^mek psar QuQ^m 
0/5L<®0 ^(ojT sui^p Qpirek pffvr ttSlQ^uusiith^ ^yScurTGsr 

OFiuetD^ajiTG) ^susk FfnaOiGUu Quir(^Liu®ppfr^^ 
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*‘to-*Ss»r iDeansirreutir w^ Qtu&it 

jfifUjneS^stfr ujn&reir Q/Bfreat fSieurm. 

Qm^pir ^u/^feS ^tStesrih' 

FpisQ&t^ p3Gr2earu^ lSld^ (^^P/jSIs 

QdSfT^P^oSlQ^^^ ffTWJJ/ ^&m-lSlLt^€VT6^^ ^4 =(o&^JF 

LoSsar^df^ ^sueitr ^ars^sud ^jpjth Quirjfi^ 

^^p&srwe^ jffi iSlpirui^hr QsneAir L-.evrjp 

(srdrQear&sru uQCpunr Sdrio* e^pis^^: 
uiearuetDp s/rd^Lo uidreorMesr pdtQpek 
jSjemuiB QsiT0irQ&rdii'* 

^ySl^u'Sji^ ^suBsirp QppjpJSiJir (StrmiSlesrm, ^sUp(^S0 
Q<xlLl^ Uid’SBsfr^ ^a/^«<syr <or^p€Sisiu s^iunr up^iBio 
^)g^ut9^jijb^ Quff^ih Qsu^p^ eumpoDUb 

LjS\\UU®lh^ 

'@djsurrjpj^pLS^3Su:>^ ^ji9 esuirppev iBmm e^jrd 

aiTiULbiTrr^BB&nr a-czot— oj^s/r®, ^(^&ouyiLjih Ou(^es>UiU^/s/ Q<®/r6wrt^ 
Q<Fajd}^(^d{^iBtu iSBsod semDir u 9 ( 7 j^iBp^, ^euir<3s^ Qupp 
(sffjrir<3s^ (^i^<3S(^f)dr Q< 3 S^inp^^Quir(r^il.®LD pm mrrtUSi 
Quirq^tUSlih ^pLb uBp^iuirsth Q6=iiJSi]^p uii9p^ LEIdmeuirs 
etTfrdj^ tSF-LDij QmirmpQuir Qpd^svirth ^djeurr^ pi^Ii^sp 

^sSt Qu(n^&DiDsis)Lu ldSsoCold stSlIil— ^uilQuirff)} ioSi<sirdQ eumpevrir, 
»r/sj45 ptSip (siril^up^djCffiiiiM euL^6ijjr<^(Sjr^i}>^ i3p 

emroFCa rr^iih uesiLJ®tu®p^ Qeuedrp Q^iu^ (p35Ll.dBU u®pQ^ 
P^ipjr^^ 6UL^Qj(^L^^Lh ueo i9 p(^L^si^(x» 
QuawLj^m^ QskjpjS Qxfremi^ eB^ujth ^irem'eorrtK S)p^ 
^[Tjr^ssnh ^dsireop ^ eB&rrmtQiu piBy^ir eSsrp^m Qu(ij^^mQuj 
lUfTih, . ^ppem^uu <sffjrpes>p eutstrirp^ eufipsuir tuireuit ? ptBtpp 
pirujd<xQm uj(shQ(iff ? 

^miSKsmui ^srppirujirmefr isBetriaSsiu ptSy^sBui ^mmireif^di 
^Sssriu m^mmefrsr jjq/id iSpunQesr ; /5/r® Qff^eaeup^ei) LBpmpja • 
mirmimm aL.^«5F £8soetD(u ^GiDL^mp^* Qxjjf^j^^iJ^pOGUctfiiPt 
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Q^dv€xJ(ipu> g&0iKi<p^ sBvjurrfrjrQpth^ oo^^Q^rySlS^Ui 

^t9 (sSliT^^Otuiu^m. ^ssTjiSfijtliy (s^ir ^a)«0Li9' <sff 
^4 mirQ s^€0(^dQ<3Sir/r uemL^JS<3=^fr&t^ <or<stfrs^'h piS 

yjS'jei ^u.6y> su/^^mth Qsi/0 ^nrtli eiissiir eSl'Uirt^^^ 
etDp>^(^ Ofi^trSir Qpsvr^iT^Q^iTL^mQ (srQu^ 

aj0j) ut^QeoT^iUiT^ui ^iSfpQinrQ) 

p^etsrir, ^Qpuj i^irtl.L^ir<Fdr ^iusuir^^^th 

tBm ^jb (STLU^p^, iBskssr^ tusxjiS^ir ^^'iuuLl.i^<osrir ; 

^Qjrtrinr ^su^aiDirp Q^ert^i^s^ir. Qji9^prru^ ^[rtjbu<^^€o^ 
&JSjr(rL£>(rLfifl lu^stDL^m^Q^m^QutrQ^^ ^Co /rr 

uufT QpQ^^iM jpf^ssr srQu^il ^e^oL—ap 

^jfffBjQpjpJ, SL.(on'T€SiLD<F i3^<s^jrsiJir^^<mQsfrfr ptSi^ ^irs= 
(^L^esr 9L,p^ QL-.(r(T^QesTir. ^ssrr&o^^s)^ &J2jTn ss^ub 

ir[r^'U^^P(^th ^iStpsip^p^Ui suir^p^ub (or^jsusfreif Qu(7^l 9^ 
cnrrdj mL^fhQ^nS'U suqj^L^iQ^r^ih 6Tps(^siopuj 

u^^sirr^jgi (o<3Bm^ ^urruj Ou^ tn^iutresr Qurrsm miremxjm-siBtsfr 
uXojrfnjbfTLjifl ^LSlipm^^p(^ 

Ssvr^ x^'pJ^Lo^dJfroisr LOL^m^ 

s£l8so^(^u Qufni9sar iBsidtsafi gt^^uo •a^iB^^jrir 

^Siuir (^pSul 9^ Gr(i^^ u^^Grrfr/r. (m^JirQ urr gt^ p top 

Q(fYf(^ G=tB^^jr<sdiirjrir^ Os^fm<3st^€» M»^P Qp^p^^ssrjpjd 
j^pji9(j^u^ (^(siDpajir^^emsu ^m^iuirGSlp^u 

Lj puul1^(Bu Qu(r<su umr^Q^esr^^ (oTs^^ (^^uiBil. 
pssrir, ^l piQy^ 6 ijit^^<3Su Qu(^GSiLD GTG^QGvrsmQuLhl 
sifTGO^^^ ^iriBuj (^L^trm£BL^<$Sp ^t^p Q^rr^dsrrmmfrjr^ 
^Qi^m^ui^tjufr^^ GijtT ^^3s>s iSrruc3<5^Qu{r(7i^LLQ^ QLDpjSon^a^ &jirp 
pa,ir^(^ GiJiT^^m m^iimLbrr Qp^iBu uLLtpGtsrp 

&SojTrrQDLDU Qufrrre^ jrir 2000 Qu^ S^sxijrLDirdj 
ulLl^gstt (sr^k^th ^jSlQsmQf^ih* &-Qirn'LJb(^th lum&srq^iM ptS 
^JT uGmu^iiSfp Q<FiS&Jg^8sou Qu(i^6mLD’unrs<s Q«/rswri— 6»r/7. to^ 
€s>jrt6fm QaiinLsmL^ euiriSi^ s^Qjrn’emubu QurrhisB jrsnrp ^jrsimu 
^djsuirQp, pL^tpasd ^pmayd(^ ^jriruSljrsufrLiQDL^ 
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Qpsm<ssT(r ^susn^eLf Q puLjU^QupnS(^^^es>Lnm(^ 

^mm(rsif}^ ^ihu:>d^LL(^^ Qp-s^irL^LDiTosr ^iLnp^ susmr^p <sffjr^ 
^nuQsr '^iTirsmrili =^5U/r. Qsvirt^u^th ^irsBiuil^ 

(oTSmU^Ub ^IBfBSTSidsO Q (^ll^l^p &! pi ^ ^03 ^USSSTLDStTd^uSlaar 
Giirr<s>(^£B ujfril), ^s><sn'€\:i<p^p pirujit^sGeiT tEli'S {-^<o\)GSiunLjih 

GurfLum^ (sSlmrisjQs^ir GTsm u pp(^S= ,^^mQ(srr &-{r^ 

(2^LD. f5e\^sS}<siDa=uL^s\)ssyLo QLD€)^sSluue\^riTmm^* 

er<skp (oTLo^ (sSliuns^p jrjtl. <«/r6aar«5E.'^] 

3=(msa i3(sb'^ ^^uSsLjili ^pp^QpGsyL^iu <s^irp 

jSBfrLULDirif<3B(^Ui ^pub UlBp^UJT<£BLD Q<£FlULU JT LDm&(^L£i 

(^ev^prsj^ kbjips^Lb'jjiT p Qurr^Lb^ s^Jt—Cosiifspir us\)ir puQipspCop 
i3irQsxJ^diEp Qptn^imQldj Q<Tdj^mm Qstl,<SLjuQ.^ ij p^* <r/ibd? 
GSfreop^(^u L9<osrL-j suu-sxiir Slstpi^ suip Qufrir 

GSGfT ^srrsi/ u^oUosr sx/iosu. £_/^svaj Qjr^^ih ^irLLL^Qjrm 

rr^ jpiLb .sBL^LbuQjTsm^Lb 3i>^pLju^ih sut-^snir^n' Qprr(j^^ 
ue\) piSlipasps^pi es^muu ppSs^ ^ ptB^ QoaipjrirQiu 

Q<3=jr Qs^frip ujrGssn^^jjfT^ijb iBpQ^th pubuipib Qurr^s^tb (^eBrjSfSsrir^ 

Qpi^dSt^ ^G^GiDLbU^Lb ^UJ‘T ^Op'bfrQlU Ull9 p^X&T (<^GSip'JUp piEl 

ipa < 3 ^ JTth Qpp^ub pdso <3s<sSl^iBp^. &(r G^ppsxjjrn-Qiu fELbLbeu 
esjirdCoArr QtbQ&o ^h^jSlsuip ^pi-jp <5& jriQs^iusosQmsceofnh dspu 
2s9r<s dseaypsGmr-3i(ocU Qpfrssr^sueur, <5jQ<yTsreisfi mtbLbsujr ^ 
i98so ^dJoXJ(3rr<si^ (^sh jiS Oujfry9‘ippj, <35frGo <3=iQjrp^Gsr <3i-^p^ 
lutrix} &^e\>3Bp^^ pc^^Qstr ^emL^fru) ^pL4P Lbir^pe^ 

«5B6ir ^szDai. 

pijQip Lbi<3S^ pih (ipeirBssrtu i88sOGsyiu ^Gar^th Qup eSiq^Lbi^ 
einrirn'u&tsk-j ptl> tbs^ifso^ir ^sujr^ Qp'oirSsifruj /QBsom(^ s^iuirp^ 
p&d ^BJirdf^ QpppsL^(o<bTsr au/r^db. ^jiSstjUi ^ppMf QP^idl^uj 
piriuLDiTfr mssr LbimS&iru Qu^p^th ^BQp LUfrilt^ 

6U€o>&^uSI&yir G^ekfuaji^ 

hkt^odm Quirjppp Sepiki 


P ^QjaSdJir^ua iSmtarir •Pi 



